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THE 


Important  Queftion 

DISCUSSED,  ^C 


U  R  domeftic  troubles  being  at 
length  happily  driven  into  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  Ifland^  and 
our  minds  fomewhat  recovered 
from  the  late  alarms,  'tis  now 
time  for  the  v/ifdom  of  the  Nation  to  confi- 
der  and  determine,  which  way  we  are  tc 
turn  next,  and  what  meafures  to  purfue  fot 
the  future  ?  Whether  it  may  be  more  expe- 
dient to  difband   part  of  thofe  land-forces, 
which  are  now  fwarming  in  the  ifland,  and 
to  retrench  the  exceffive  expences  which  we 
have  been  at  for  fome  years  pafl: ;  or  to  re- 
affume  our  former  fcheme  of  Politics,  and 
pundually  to  fulfil  our  engagements  with 


to 

our  allies  upon  the  Continent  ?  Whether  it 
may  be  more  conducive  to  the  true  intereft 
of  this  nation,  to  rely  wholly  upon  that  fitu- 
atlon  which  disjoins^  it  from  the  reft  of  the 
world,  to  encreafe  its  naval  force,  and  to 
give  its  great  application  to  the  Marine,  with- 
out concerning  itfelf  with  the  intrigues  of 
the  neighbouring  ftates;  or  once  more  to 
cover  Flanders  with  our  troops,  to  negoti- 
ate, to  fight,  and  to  expend  our  treafure,  in 
reftraining  the  over-grown  power  of  France, 
and  in  preferving  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  ? 

As  the  late  urgent  neceffity  of  our  own 
affairs  made  it  expedient  for  us  to  recall  the 
the  greatefl  part  of  our  forces  from  abroad, 
fo  the  prefent  unanimity  of  the  nation  in 
fupporting  our  dcmefl:ic  peace,  together  with 
the  valour,  good  condndt,  and  Reputation  of 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke,  has  once 
more  put  it  into  our  power  to  purfue  either 
of  the  abovementioned  fchemes,  as  fhall  be 
deemed  mofl  advantageous  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  may  the  good  Genius  of  Eng- 
land infpire  and  affift  the  public  councils 
upon  this  important  deliberation  ! 

I  know  there  are  multitudes  of  people 
ready,  with  an  air  of  confidence,  to  afk 
upon  this  occafion,  what  has  this  Kingdom 
at  all  to  do  with  the  Continent  ?  Imperial, 
independant,  felf-fufficient,  feparated  by  na- 
ture from  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  why 

Ihould 
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fliould  we  bufy  ourfelves  with  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  and  by  interpofing  in  their 
quarrels  make  ourfelves  parties  in  matters,, 
which  very  little,  if  at  all,  concern  us  ?  In 
fhort,  what  relation  to,  what  connexion  has 
this  ifland  with  the  Terra  Firma  ?    , 

I  have  not  the  prefumption  to  think,  that 
any  thing,  I  fhall  offer  to  the  public,  will  be 
decifive  upon  a  queffion,  which  puzzles,  or 
feems  at  leaft  to  puzzle,  the  moff  able  poli- 
ticians in  the  nation.  However,  as  a  free- 
born  Englifhman,  as  one  truly  affedted  with 
whatever  may  relate  to  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, I  ihall  venture  to  exprefs  my  impartial 
fentiments  upon  this  point,  and  ihall  think 
myfclf  extremely  fortunate,  if  haply  it  may 
be  in  my  power,  to  iatisfy  the  minds  of  fome 
of  my  lefs-knowing  countrymen,  and  to 
throw  the  lead  degree  of  light  upon  a  fub- 
jedt,  which  the  wit  of  declaming  dema^ 
gogues,  rather  than  any  obfcurity  in  the 
thing  itfelf,  has  perplexed  and  darkened. 

England  then,  in  all  enquiries  of  this 
kind,  in  all  enquiries  concerning  its  true  in- 
tereft,  is  not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  it  is 
in  itfelf,  but  with  all  its  circumfcances  and 
adjuncts.  We  are  not  to  regard  it  only  as 
an  Ifland  abounding  with  all  the  neceffarics 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  but  as  a  trading 
Ifland  ;  as  an  Ifland,  which  owes  all  its 
wealth,  and  confequently  all  its  power,  and 
influence  among  the  Kingdoms,  to  an  ex- 
B  2  tenfive 


tenfive  commerce ;  and  by  this  line  are  our 
Britifli  Politics  to  be- ever  fquared.  'Tis  our 
power  and  influence  abroad,  which  fupport 
and  defend  our  national  trade,  whilft  com- 
merce, in  return,  brings  in  that  balance  of 
wealth  in  our  favour,  which  can  alone  beget 
and  maintain  the  other  two  :  take  away  but 
a  fingle  link  of  this  chain,  and  the  whole 
fyftem,  v/hich  hangs  upon  it,  immediately 
falls  to  the  ground  and  is  deftroyed. 

'Tis  Trade  then  which  builds  the  bridge, 
as  it  were,  crofs  the  narrow  feas,  which 
firmly  connefts  this  Ifland  with  the  Conti- 
nent, and  makes  it  abfolutcly  neceffary  for 
us  to  concern  ourfelves  with  the  affairs  of 
our  neighbours,  of  thofe  nations  more  efpe- 
cially  with  whom  we  traffic,  and  from  whofe 
various  wants  we  draw  thofe  fure  returns 
of  wealth,  which  both  fupport  our  credit 
abroad,  and  are  the  befl  fecurity  of  our  own 
internal  peace  and  happinefs.  For,  were  w*e 
to  trade  only  with  ourfelves,  or  with  our 
own  Colonies,  the  utmoil  we  could  pretend 
to,  would  be  to  transfer  the  necelTaries,  or 
perhaps  the  luxuries  of  life,  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  without  making 
the  leafl  addition  to  the  national  riches ; 
fuch  a  kind  of  commerce  is  indeed  no  more 
than  paying  with  the  one  hand,  and  receiv- 
ing with  the  other. 

I  lay  it  down  therefore  as  a  felf-evident 
inaxim,  that  the  profperity  of  our  national 

trad 
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trade  depends  entii^ely  upon  our  foreign  cuf. 
torn,  and  the  quicknefs  of  our  comnriercial 
returns  with  other  countries  5  and  confe- 
quently,  that  whatever  tends  to  deprive  us 
of  this  cuitom,  or  to  exclude  us  from  the 
neceiTary  markets  wherein  to  difpofe  of  our 
commodities,  fo  far  ruins  our  trade,  dries 
up  that  fureft  fountain  of  our  wealth,  and 
deftroys  our  influence  and  power  abroad, 

Suppofe  then,  in  the  firji  place,  that  the 
Sea-Coafts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Portugal, 
Genoa  and  Tufcany,  were  in  the  hands  of 
Gur  enemies,  what  would  be  the  undoubted 
confequences  of  fuch  an  event  with  regard 
to  this  nation?  the  fuppofition  is  at  leafl 
poflible,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ab- 
surdity in  arguing  from  it.  We  will,  fe^ 
condly,  examine,  what  probability  there  may 
be,  that  thus  it  will  really  happen,  that  thefe 
coafts  will  adlually  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  upon  fuppofition  of  the  neutrality 
of  England  with  refped:  to  the  continent ; 
or,  what  comes  to  much  the  fame  thing, 
upon  fuppofition  that  England  adts  only  with 
its  fleet,  and  its  negotiations,  in  defence  of 
its  allies  upon  the  continent. 

Upon  the  former  of  thefe  fuppo  fit  ions 
then,  it  would  unavoidably,  and  immediately 
follow,  that  the  amicable,  and  convenient 
ports  of  Holland  would  be  no  more  open  to 
receive  us,  and  that  the  Dutch  Trade  would 
fail  in  all  its  feveral  branches;  Flanders  would 

take 
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take  off  no  more  of  our  woollen-goods,  and 
that  beneficial  commerce,  which  has  fubfift- 
ed  for  fo  many  ages  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  would  be  now  abfolutely  at 
an  end :  the  friendly  Portuguefe  would  no 
longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  exchange  the 
rich  produft  of  the  Brazils  for  our  Britiih 
lVIanufad:ures,  whilft  our  returns  from  the 
Mediterranean  would  become  precarious,  un- 
certain, and  hardly  w^orth  our  looking  after ; 
nor  would  even  Gibraltar  and  Mahon  anfwer 
the  great  expence  of  their  fortifications,  and 
garrifons.  Such  then  would  be  the  natural 
and  neceflary  confequence,  fuppofing  only  a 
bare  prohibition  of  trade  with  the  above- 
mention'd  countries,  that  there  were  no  fleets 
we  need  ftand  in  any  awe  of,  no  privateers 
to  interrupt  our  navigation,  and  to  raife  the 
value  of  convoys,  infurance,  &c,  this  then 
is  the  moft  favourable  fuppofition  we  can 
make  for  England,  and  yet  who  fees  not, 
who  is  there  but  mull  acknowledge,  that 
even  in  this  cafe,  v/ithin  the  compafs  of  a 
very  few  years,  our  ruin  would  be  certain 
and  inevitable  ? 

'Tis  true,  a  kind  of  Turky  or  Levant- 
Trade  would  be  ftill  left  us  to  fubfift  upon ; 
nor  would  the  African,  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indian,  or  our  Northern  Traffic  prefently  fail 

us but  would  thefe  poor  remains  of  our 

former  commerce  be  fufficient  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  independance,  the  prefent 

iignity 
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dignity  and  fplendor  of  the  Englifh  name? 
Would  they  be  able  to  fupport  thofe  numer- 
ous armaments  by  fea,  which  are  to  ftrike 
terror  and  confternation  into  all  the  reft  of  the 
world  ?  I  am  afraid  not !  For  if  it  be  made 
a  queftion,  even  in  our  prefent  lituation, 
whether  the  "Turky-Trade^  for  inftance,  be 
of  any  very  great  advantage  to  the  nation ; 
whether  the  balance  of  our  returns  from  that 
country  be  much  in  our  favour ;  furely  the 
matter  will  be  put  quite  out  of  all  doubt, 
when  the  additional  delays  and  expence  of 
convoys,  infurance,  fee,  be  taken  into  the 
account ;  when  the  continual  rifques  of  Ne- 
apolitan, Italian,  Spanifli  and  French  priva- 
teers are  computed,  when  expofed  to  winds 
and  tempefts  there  are  no  friendly  harbours 
left  for  our  fhips  to  put  into,  throughout  the 
whole  navigation,  but  Mahon  and  Gibraltar. 

The  African  trade  is,  at  prefent,  extremely 
beneficial  to  this  nation,  as  it  furniihes  Haves 
for  our  American  plantations,  which  could 
not  fo  eaiily,  or  fo  cheaply  be  carried  on, 
without  fuch  kind  of  workmen.  The 
Drugs,  Gums,  Ivory,  &c  of  that  country 
are  fo  far  really  advantageous  to  the  Public,  as 
they  are  taken  in  exchange  for  our  own  com- 
modities, and  bring  an  addition  of  wealth 
into  the  land  by  a  re-exportation  of  them. 
For  as  to  that  part  of  them,  which  we 
may  confume  upon  ourfelves,  however  it 
contribute  to  the  luxury,  it  will  make  but 

a  very 
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»  very  poor  acceffion  to  the  national  riches^ 
No  I  'tis  our  vending  thefe,  and  fuch-like 
foreign  commodities,  again ;  'tis  our  making 
a  profit  of  the  v^ork  of  our  Haves,  by  felling 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  in  Sugar,  Tobacco, 
&c,  to  the  other  States  of  Europe^  w^hich 
turns  the  balance  of  commerce  in  our  favour, 
and  goes  on  continually  increafing  the  nati- 
onal flock. But,  upon  our  prefent  fuppo- 

fition,  that  the  coafts  of  Holland,  &c,  were 
in  our  enemy's  hands,  or,  in  other  v^ords, 
in  the  hands  of  France,  our  beft  markets 
would  be  all  intlrely  ihut  up  from  us,  and 
our  old  and  conftant  cuftomers,  however 
willing  they  might  be,  would  not  even  have 
it  in  their  power,  to  lay  out  a  fingle  penny 

with  us. •  Our  Goods,  therefore,    of  all 

kinds,  would  lie  rotting  in  our  warehoufes, 
for  want  of  people  to  take  them  off  our 
hands  -,  and,  even  in  the  flri^tefl  fenfe  of 
the  words,  we  fliould  have  nothing  more 
than  our  labour  for  all  our  induftry,  fkill, 
and  expence. 

The  fame  obfervations,  likcwife,  will 
eafily  demonftrate,  that,  in  the  circumftan- 
ces  abovementioned,  our  Eaji-Lidian  Trade 
muft  foon  be  ruined,  or  at  leaft  gready  re- 
duced from  what  it  now  is.  For  were  we 
to  import  no  other,  or  no  more  of  the  com- 
modities of  thofe  diftant  countries,  than  what 
we  fpent  upon  ourfelves,  to  gratify  our  own 
palates,    or  to  furnilli  our  own  houfes,   fo 

far 
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fir  would  this  traffic  be  from  redounding  to 
the  advantage  of  England,  that  it  would  ibon 
be  found  extremely  ruinous  and  detrimental 
to  its  true  intereft.  For,  as  I  have  been 
well-informed,  the  balance  upon  the  firft 
exchange  with  the  Natives  of  the  Eaft  is 
really  againft  us.  Nothing,  therefore,  but 
a  re-exportation  of  fome  part  of  our  Indian 
goods,  and  making  money  of  them  that 
way,  can  reimburfe  the  nation  its  original 
expences.  'Tis  this  alone  then,  which  makes 
this  branch  of  our  commerce  beneficial  to 
the  Public,  as  well  as  to  thofe  private  per- 
fons  who  are  more  immediately  concerned 
in  carrying  it  on. 

As  to  our  Tf^ade  with  the  northern  Jlates 
of  Europe,  for  Iron,  Timber,  Hemp,  Tar, 
&c,  however  neceflary  it  may  be  to  anfwer 
the  continual  demands  of  our  fliipping,  yet 
is  the  balance  upon  thefe  articles,  I  believe, 
confelTedly  againft  us  at  prefent —  how  much 
more  then,  when  we  come  to  fwell  the  bill 
with  the  extraordinary  charge  of  convoys, 
infurance,  and  other  fuch-like  accidents  ? 

'Tis  true,  every  branch  of  our  navigation, 
tho'  it  turns  to  no  other  account,  is  fo  far 
advantageous  to  the  Nation,  as  it  finds  con- 
ftant  employment  for  our  feamen,  and  be- 
comes a  nurfery,  upon  occafion,  for  the 
royal  navy.  'Tis  this  is  the  great  benefit  of 
our  prefent  Coajling-trade  at  home,  and  one 
extraordinary  advantage,    which  the  king- 

C  doiu 


dotn  reaps  from  its  commerce  with  the  Weji-- 
Indian  plantations.  But  will  a  number  of 
feamen  alone,  however  great  we  may  fup- 
pofe  it,  without  being  employed  in  a  lu- 
crative foreign  trade,  add  to  the  riches  of  the 
nation,  or  fupport  the  great  and  neceffary  ex- 
pences  of  government  ? —  Did  not,  there- 
fore, our  Weft-indlan  plantations  produce 
fomewhat  more  than  was  fpent  amongft  our 
own  people,  or  confumed  in  the  family,  as 
I  may  properly  enough  call  it,  they  would 
make  but  a  very  fmall  addition,  either  of 
wealth  or  pov/er  to  their  Mother-Country. 
They  might,  indeed,  prevent  large  fums  of 
money  from  being  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom in  payment  for  fach  things  as  luxury 
has  now  rendered  almoft  neceffary  to  life, 
but  would  bring  none  into  it.  'Tis,  there- 
fore, the  exporting  the  fuperfluities  of  thofe 
regions  .  ( tobacco,  fugar,  fifli,  &c )  as 
well  as  our  own,  'tis  difpofing  of  them 
among  our  neighbours  and  turning  the  ba- 
lance into  cafli,  which  alone  gives  riches  and 
power  to  the  community,  and  makes  the 
number  of  our  feamen  a  real  gain  to  the 
Public,  as  well  as  a  ftrength  and  bulwark 
to  defend  it.  But  if  it  be  trade  only  which 
begets,  as  well  as  maintains  feamen,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  venture  fafely  enough  to  affert, 
that  we  fhall  never  be  over-burthened  with 
this  ufeful  fet  of  men,  when  once  our  Eu- 
ropean commerce  begins  to  decline. 

In 


In  a  word,  the  good  providence  of  God 
hath  blefTcd  this  ifland  with  an  abundance  of 
all  things  neceffary  for  the  prefervation,  con- 
venience, and  even  ple.ifures  of  life,  whilft 
the  art  and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants  huve 
fo  far  increafed  and  perfedted,  if  I  may  iay 
fo,  its  natural  ftores,  that  we  have  not  only 
fufficient  Corn,  Cloth,  Sec  to  ferve  our  own 
wants,  but  likewife  to  anfvver  the  gre^c  de- 
mands of  thofe  other  countries,  where  Na- 
ture has  been  more  Iparing  of  her  favours, 
and  the  mechanic  arts  have  not  been  culti- 
vated with  fo  great  fuccefs.  'Tis  the  ia.e  of 
this  fuperfluity  to  Foreigners,  the  produd  of 
our  own  induftry,  labour,  and  fkill,  wiilch 
turns  to  a  national  account,  either  as  it  di- 
reftly  brings  us  home  money  in  payment,  or 
is  exdianged  for  other  Commodities,  which 
re-exported  return  at  laft  to  their  mother- 
country  in  large  tributes  of  that  fhining  Ore, 
which,  as  the  v/orld  goes,  is  credit,  power, 
every  thing. 

Give  me  leave  then  once  more  to  repeat 
my  former  queftion,  upon  the  prefent  fup- 
polition,  where  fhall  we  find  markets  to 
vend  thefe  fuperfluities,  or  cuftomers  to  take 
them  off  our  hands  ?  We  are  unhappily  ex- 
cluded the  Ports  of  Hglland,  Flanders,  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy !  will  not  fuch  ex- 
clufion  neceffarily  bring  on  an  immediate 
reduction  of  our  exportations  ?  and  what  will 
be  the  certain  confequence  of  fuch  reduction? 

our 
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our  trading  veffels  will  lie-mGuldering  in  our 
harbours  for  want  of  employment^  ourfea- 
men  will  betake  themfelves  to  fome  more 
gainful  profeffion  for  a  livelihood ;  our  natu- 
ral as  v/ell  as  artificial  commodities,  our  corn, 
cattle,  cloth,  &c,  will  be  thrown  upon  our 
hands,  becaufe  there  will  be  no  body  per- 
mitted to  buy  tnem  of  us ;  fo  that  the  va- 
lue of  thefe  goods,  even  for  home  confump- 
tion,  will  fink  aimoft  to  nothing;  our  nu- 
merous poor  will  want  work,  our  tenants 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents,  money 
^vill  become  fcarce,  and  at  an  excefiive  in- 
tereft,  whilft  the  price  of  land  will  be  in- 
conceivably reduced. 

How  then  ihall  the  Royal  Navy,  the  pride, 
and  glory,  and  immediate  bulwark  of  this 
nation,  be  maintained  ?  we  can  never  have 
lefs  than  two  hundred  ihips  of  war,  great 
and  fmall,  in  commifllon,  as  well  to  fecure 
our  remaining  trade,  as  to  defend  our  ex- 
tended coafts,  and  annoy  our  vigilant  ene- 
mies. But  how  fhall  this  numerous  fleet  be 
fupported,  when  that  great  branch  of  the 
public  revenue,  which  arifes  from  imports, 
cuftoms,  Sec  begins  to  fail,  as  fail  it  necef- 
farily  mufl:,  upon  a  defedl  of  our  importa- 
tions, and  when  the  greatefl:  part  of  Europe 
will  be  precluded  trading  with  us  ?  will  the 
Land  alone  be  able  to  bear  the  heavy  load 
of  the  public  expence  ?  impofllble  fuppofi- 
tion!   the  landed  and  trading  interefl:s  arc 
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naturally  and  infcparabiy  conncded,  and 
ou,  ')t  never  to  be  divided,  even  in  imagi- 
nation ;  the  value  of  land  v/iii  always  be 
found  to  be  higher  or  lower  in  proportion  to 
the  increafc  or  failure  of  commerce —  Nay, 
even  that  multitude  of  its  people,  which  is 
indeed  the  ftrength,  and  glory,  and  riches 
of  a  nation,  whilft  they  can  ail  be  employed, 
without  trade  becomes  a  fore  and  intolerable 
burthen  to  it. 

I  know  it  has  been  frequently  aflerted, 
that  a  fea-war,  efpecially  jv\'ith  France,  if 
vigoroufly  purfued,  will  always  be  able  to 
maintain  itfelf,  with  a  very  little  additional 
expence  to  the  public. —  I  dare  not  charge 
the  genriemen,  who  are  fo  fond  of  fpreading 
this  doftrine,  with  infincerity  >  but  fure  I  am 
there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  foun- 
dation to  fupport  it.  For  is  this  the  cafe  at 
prefent  ?  do  the  rich  captures,  we  are  every 
day  making  upon  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
contribute  in  the  leaft  to  the  diminution  of 
the  national  charge  of  the  war  ?  Private  per- 
fons,  I  grant,  have  already  ^gotten,  and,  'tis 
probable,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  war,  will 
be  ftill  getting,  immenfe  wealth  ;  but  of  what 
advantage  is  all  this  to  the  Public,  as  fuch  ? 
have  we  already,  or  are  we  likely  to  have, 
a  fingle  tax  the  lefs  for  all  our  captures  ? — 
But  I  may  go  ftill  farther,  and  venture  to 
aflert,  that  upon  the  prefent  fuppofition,  our 
very  prizes   (unlefs  they  always  confifted  of 
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coin  or  bullion)  would  be  a  detriment  to  the 
Public :  they  would  be  a  manifeft  detriment 
to  the  Public,  as  we  fhould  not  be  able  to 
difpofe  of  their  bulk  abroad  ;  and  confe- 
quently  to  make  ufe  of  them  at  home,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  over-ftock  our  mar- 
kets, would  lelTen  the  confumption,  and  fmk 
the  value  of  our  own  commodities. 

In  fhort,  'tis  a  conftant  and  copious  expor- 
tation of  our  ownGoodsand  Manufad:ures,aa 
exten five  foreign  trade,  a  free  and  open  mar- 
ket with  as  many  people  as  poffible,  which 
are  the  Royal  Golden-Mines,  and  conftitute 
the  great  riches  of  this  Nation :  'tis  this 
which  employs  our  Poor,  enhances  the  price 
of  our  Land,  enables  us  both  eafily  and 
chearfully  to  pay  our  taxes,  fupports  our 
fleets  and  armies,  gives  us  power  at  home, 
and  encreafes  our  influence  abroad,  puts  the 
Balance  of  Europe  into  our  hands,  and  makes 
the  Englifh  name  courted,  and  refpecSed,  in 
almoft  every  kingdom  of  the  known  world. 
Whatever  therefore  tends  to  diminifli  this  ad- 
vantageous commerce,  and  to  ruin  our  trade 
with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  is  fo  far 
deftrudive  of  the  happinefs,  of  the  true  in- 
terefl:  of  England  :  but  this  muft  be  the  un- 
avoidable and  neceflary  effeft  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  trade  with  Holland,  Flanders,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  :  the  confequence 
therefore  of  thefe  countries  being  in  the  pcf- 
feffion,  or  under  the  influence  of  our  ene- 
mies 
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mies,  is  too  plain  not  to  be  forefeen,  and 
too  fatal  not  to  be  dreaded,  not  to  be  vi- 
goroufly  oppofed  by  every  real  friend  of  his 
country. 

Hitherto  I  have  argued  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition,  *  that  we  were  ftill  to  continue  mafters 
of  ihe  fea,  that  tliere  was  no  power  who 
would  even  attempt  to  difpute  this  import- 
ant province  with  us,  and  that  we  had  no- 
thing to  fear  upon  this  head  from  France 
and  her  Allies.  If  then  the  hazard  to  Eng- 
land be  fo  great,  even  upon  this  moft  favour- 
able review  of  the  cafe ;  how  is  its  danger 
magnified,  and  with  what  {hocking  circum- 
ftanccs  attended,  when  we  turn  the  perfpec- 
tive,  and  view  the  face  of  things,  as  in  all 
probability  it  will  appear  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  very  few  years  ?  when  we  (hall  fee 
a  fupcrior  fleet  riding  in  our  channel,  com- 
manding the  narrow  feas,  and  menacing  our 
trembling  fliores  on  every  fide  -,  when  every 
breath  of  wind  from  the  eaft  fhall  put  us  in- 
to a  Panic,  for  every  thing  that  is  dear  and 
valuable  to  us.  If  this  profpedt  frightens, 
let  it  at  the  fame  time  animate  us  with  cou- 
rage and  refolution  to  oppofe  the  firft  begin- 
nings of  fo  leading  and  tatal  a  mifchief  j  that 
man,  I  am  fure,  has  very  little  true  regard 
for  the  Religion,  honour,  independance,  and 
fafety  of  his  country,  who  would  not  facrifice 
his  laft  penny,  rather  than  expofe  it  to  fo 
imminent  a  danger, 
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'Tis  granted,  France  is  by  no  means  our 
match  by  fea  at  prefent,  nor  are  its  nume- 
rous land-armies  immediately  formidable  to 
England  united  within  itfelf,  whilft  its  na- 
val force  continues  in  the  dejefted  ftate  it 
now  is !  but  how  long  will  this  be  the  cafe, 
upon  our  prefent  fuppofition?  too  fliort  a 
time,  I  doubt,  for  the  happinefs  and  inde- 
pendance  of  this  Realm !  for  when  once  the 
ports  of  Holland,  with  ail  their  convenien- 
cies  for  building,  manning,  and  equipping  a 
fleet,  are  in  the  difpofition  of  our  enemies, 
what  acceffions  may  they  not  be  every  day 
making  to  their  royal  navy  ?  their  fhips  of 
war  will  be  continually  encrealing,  in  fpite  of 
all  our  efforts  to  prevent  them,  and  every 
hour  will  add  to  our  danger.  For  what  has 
not  this  country  to  fear,  when  the  fkill,  in- 
duftry  and  patience  of  Holland,  fiiall  be  unit- 
ed with  the  fpirit  and  activity  of  France  ? 

If  Lewis  XIV  under  all  imaginable  dilad- 
vantages,  alone,  furrounded  with  enemies  on 
every  fide,  envied  and  fufpedled  by  ihe  Spa- 
niard, feared  by  the  Dutch,  at  war  witli  the 
Empire,  was  neverthelefs  able  to  create,  as  it 
wxre,  a  fleet,  which  made  the  conjoined  Iqua- 
drons  of  both  England  andFIolland  tremble— 
what  mighty  things  may  not  the  miniftry  of 
Lewis  XV  effed:,  when  it  has  no  diveriion 
of  any  confequence  to  ftand  in  awe  of  from 
the  Continent,  Spain  in  alliance,  tjje  Nether- 
lands fubdued,  the  Empire  exhaufted,  the 
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rich  mines  of  Peru  at  their  difpofal,  the  maga- 
zines and  feamen  of  Holland  at  their  com- 
mand ?  the  infinite  refources  in  the  country 
itfelf,  its  great  fertility  and  convenient  fitua- 
tion  for  naval  dominion,  the  nature  of  its  pre- 
fent  Conflitution,  the  great  multitude  of  its 
people,  the  ready  obedience  of  all  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  prince,  the  high  idea  v/hich 
every  man  conceives  of  the  glory  and  ho- 
nour of  his  country,  muft  render  France 
ever  terrible  to  its  neighbours,  whether  it 
ftill  continues  to  apply  itfelf,  as  it  has  hither- 
to chiefly  done,  to  make  conquefts  upon  the 
continent,  or,  as  is  moft  probable,  mould  at 
length  turn  its  great  ftudy  and  attention  to 
the  forming  and  completing  its  marine. 

'Tis  true,whilft  we  continued  mafters  of  the 
fea,  we  fhould  be  able  greatly  to  interrupt  the 
French  commerce,  and  by  that  means  fhould 
in  fome  meafure  cut  off  that  copious  foun- 
tain of  their  wealth,  which  has  hitherto  con- 
tributed fo  largely  to  the  fupport  of  their  nu- 
merous armies.  This,  I  grant,  would  greatly 
diftrefs  them  for  a  feafon,  tho*  I  am  far  from 
being  fanguine  enough  to  imagine  with  too 
many  of  my  countrymen,  that  it  would  en- 
tirely ruin  them.  For  whilft  there  is  a  fingle 
penny  circulating  in  his  country,  the  French 
King  may  command  it,  and,  if  he  wills  fo, 
fnuft  have  it.  'Tis  this  then  that  gives  him 
that  exorbitant  power,  and  renders  him  fo 
^ruly  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours —  that 
P  hQ 


he  has  nothing  to  confult  in  laying  taxes, 
but  his  own  ambition,  that  he  is  always  fure 
of  money  to  carry  on  both  his  military  and 
corrupiLirg  fchemcs,  if  there  be  any  to  be  had 
in  his.  kingdom.  His  fubjecls,  indeed,  inay 
inwardly  murmur,  may  groan  under  the 
.weight. of  thefe  grievous  impofitions;  ^but, 
fuch  is  their  unhappy  iitiialion,  they  muft 
neverthelefs  pay  them.  It  was  this  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  which  enabled  old  Lewis 
to  bring  fuch  formidable  armies  into  the 
field,  even  to  the  laft,  when  royal  Navy  he 
had  none,  wheji  the  national  Trade  was  re- 
duced to  almoft  nothing,  when  an  immenfe 
Debt  had  overwhelmed  the  public  credit,  and 
a  long  and  unfuccefsful  war  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours had  cut  off  the  flower  of  his  country. 

'Tis  in  vain  therefore,  'tis  abfolutely 
contrary  to  experience  to  imagine,  that 
we  fliall  be  ever  able  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  French  arms  upon  the  conti- 
nent, merely  by  interrupting  their  commerce 
by  fea.  The  utmoft  we  can  this  way  pre- 
tend to,  will  be  to  prejudice  their  trade  for 
a  time^  for  totally  to  ruin  it,  I  am  afraid, 
will  never  be  in  our  power,  unlefs,  in  the 
niofl  literal  fenfe  of  the  word,  v/e  were  able 
to  cover  the  Ocean  with  our  veilels.  Their 
Merchantmen,  under  fmall  convoys,  or  even 
without  any,  will  be  continually  flipping 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  port  to 
another,  in  fpite  of  all  we  can  do  to  prevent 
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them,  whilft  fometimes  a  South-fca,  fome* 
times  a  Regiftcr-fhip  with  its  rich  freight^ 
lafely  arrived  at  Breft  or  Cadiz,  will  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  armies,  and  carry 
their  all-conquering  fchemes  into  execution. 

However,  that  we  may  entirely  deprive 
our  Themijlocleans^  fuch  amongft  us  as  are  for 
trufting  only  to  our  wooden  walls  for  our  fe- 
curity,  of  all  poffible  room  for  farther  cavil 
and  objecflion,  we  will  go  one  ftep  farther 
yet  'y  we  will  even  fuppofe,  that  the  French 
will  not  for  fome  tim.e  after  they  are  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Holland,  &c,  particularly  apply 
themfelves  to  the  augmentation  of  their  Na- 
vy; that,  ftill  engaged  with  their  neigh- 
bours upon  the  Terra-firma,  they  will  wholly 
leave  the  guard  of  their  Coafls  and  Trade  to 
their  numerous  Privateers,  and  to  a  few 
men  of  war  only,  whofe  number  they  will 
take  care  to  encreafe  from  time  to  time,  as 
occafion  offers,—  yet  how  long  fhall  we 
be  able  to  maintain  the  fovereignty  of  the 
feas,  even  without  an  enemy  who  will 
dare  to  come  to  an  open  engagement  with 
us  1  Our  very  flrength  will  deftroy  us,  and 
we  muft  inevitably  fink  under  the  weight  of 
our  own  power.  For,  to  preferve  our  Trade 
in  the  Weft-Indies  from  Spanifli,  French, 
and  Dutch  Privateers  and  Frigates,  to  defend 
our  colonies  from  the  formidable  enemy  at 
their  back,  we  muft  have  a  conftant  and 
numerous  fleet  in  thofe  parts.     We  muft  be 
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continually  fending  ftrong  convoys,  with  all 
forts  of  neceflaries  for  our  fhips  and  forces 
in  thofe  countries.  We  muft  have  another 
Confiderable  navy  continually  riding  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  wdl  to  protect  our  Le- 
vant-trade and  to  cover  Mahon  and  Gibral- 
tar, as  to  diftrefs  and  annoy  our  enemies. 
Other  fliips  of  force  we  muft  have  upon  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Eaft-Indies  -,  while 
ftill  more  numerous  fleets  muft  be  left  at 
home  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  defend  our  own  fhores,  w^ith 
thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  the  per- 
petual infults  of  our  infolent  neighbours. 
May  it  not  then  be  fairly  afked,  how  are  all 
thefe  {hips  to  be  maintained,  and  where 
fhall  we  create  Funds  fufficient  to  pay  fuch 
a  numerous  army  of  feamen,  and  to  anfwer 
all  other  the  prodigious  demands  of  fo  mighty 
a  Navy  ? 

If  it  be  fuggefted,  as  it  has  been  fome- 
times  done,  that  our  land-forces  with  all 
their  appendages,  that  our  Penfions  and  Sub- 
fidies  to  foreign  Princes,  are  little  lefs  than 
unneceflary  to  the  fervice  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  this  whole  expence  may  be  fafely 
converted  to  the  fole  ufe  of  the  fleet — to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  fuggeftion 
itfelf  is  fundamentally  wrong ;  for  in  the  firft 
place  it  fuppofes  that  when  all  the  Ports  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  Portugal,  &c,  are  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,   and  a  trade  with 
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abfolutely  prohibited,  we  fhall  ftill  be 
able  to  raife  as  much  money  upon  the  Pub- 
lic, as  we  do  at  prefent ;  but  this  there  is 
no  thinking  perfon  but  will  acknowledge  to 
be  abfolutely  impoffible.  For  the  interrup- 
tion, or  ruin  rather,  of  our  European-trade, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  neceffarily  drags 
along  with  it  a  great  part  of  the  public  Re- 
venue, will  caufe  likewife  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  our  lands ;  and  corifequently  thofe  two 
plentiful  refources  of  our  prefent  wealth  and 
credit  will  be  then  wholly  cut  off,  or  at  leaft 
extremely  diminifhed.  Secondly,  it  fuppofes, 
that  tho  there  be  fcarcely  a  fortified  town 
or  caftle  in  the  whole  country,  tho  our 
Metropolis  itfelf  be  without  walls,  and  de- 
fencelefs,  yet  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  need 
of  any  ftanding-army,  or  regular-forces  to 
guard  and  protedl  this  Ifland —  But  this  fug- 
geftion  let  our  late  violent  hurries  and  con- 
fternation,  our  late  frights  and  pannics  an- 
fwer. 

Thus  then  muft  it  neceffarily  happen,  fuch 
will  be  the  terrible  fituation  of  this  ifland, 
whenever  the  ports  of  Holland,  Flanders,  &c, 
ihall  be  either  in  the  hands  of  France,  or  un- 
der the  influence  and  direftion  of  that  impla- 
cable enemy —  the  inevitable  ruin  of  our  trade, 
and  fpeedy  deftruftion  of  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties.  But,  we  thank  almighty  God, 
things  are  not  yet  reduced  to  this  defperate 
ftate,  tho'  the  grand  Crifis  feems  not  to  be 
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fitr  off.  The  fatal  impending  ftroke  may 
be  perhaps  yet  averted,  if  we  feize  the  pre- 
fent  favourable  opportunity  of  joining  Vi^ith 
our  Allies,  w^ho  invoke  our  affiflance,  and, 
in  ftridt  union  with  them,  act  with  that  vi- 
gor and  unanimity  which  the  importance  of 
the  occafion  demands.  The  great  end  we 
are  to  aim  at,  the  meafure  we  are  ever 
fteadily  to  purfue,  is  to  prevent  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  from  falling  into  the 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Our  pro- 
fperity,  our  very  exiftence  as  a  free,  inde- 
pendant  and  proteftant  nation,  depends  up- 
on this  fmgle  point;  there  is  no  thinking 
man  but  fees  this,  and  no  lincere  ftiend  of 
his  country  but  acknowledges  it,  and  is  for 
taking  every  ftep  to  prevent  it. 

The  only  queftion  therefore  before  us  at 
prefent  is,  how  this  great  point  may  moft 
certainly  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclufion  ? 
whether  it  may  be  bell  effedted  by  breaking 
at  once  all  our  treaties  with  our  Allies  upon 
the  Continent,  by  encreafing  our  Navy,  and 
turning  our  whole  thoughts  as  well  as  re- 
venue, towards  maintaining  the  fuperiority 
of  our  Fleet ;  or  by  fteadily  perlifting  in 
thofe  meafures,  which  both  we,  and  the 
wifdom  of  our  forefathers,  have  purfued  for 
more  than  thefe  two  ages  paft,  and,  in  ftrift 
conjunction  with  our  Allies,  adting  vigoroully 
againft  the  common  enemy  by  land,  as  well 
as  fea  ?  If  indeed  it  could  clearly  be  made 
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appear,  that  our  Allies  were  fufficiently  pro- 
vided to  take  care  of  themfelves  -,  that  they 
were  a  match  for  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and 
well-able  to  defend  their  own  territories, 
without  the  affiflance  of  men  and  money 
from  us — then  perhaps  it  might  not  be  inex- 
pedient to  follow  that  fcheme  of  conduct 
which  might  be  moft  faving  of  the  treafure 
of  the  nation — but  if  the  contrary  be  evi- 
dent ;  if  it  be  moft  evident  that  the  Dutch, 
for  inftance,  are  by  no  means  able  to  with- 
fland  the  French,  either  alone  or  joined 
with  any  fuccours  they  may  have  reafon  to 
expedl:  from  their  neighbours  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  the  confequence  is  then  indifputable, 
is  indeed  felf-evident,  that  we  muft  either 
aflift  them  in  that  way  in  which  only  we 
can  give  them  the  neceffary  affiftance,  (that 
is,  by  land)  or  we  muft  perifli  with  them— 
the  alternative  is  certain. 

Let  me  then  afic  the  moft  fanguine  of  our 
Themijlocleaits^  how  long  they  think  Hol- 
land, opprefled  as  it  is  with  Debts,  itsTrea- 
fury  exhaufted,  its  Trade  upon  the  whole 
declining,  its  Fleet  out  of  repair,  divided 
into  factions,  and,  from  the  nature  of  its 
civil  conftitution,  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
undermining  attacks  of  French  gold —  how 
long  they  imagine  the  United-Provinces,  in 
this  diftrefsful  fituation,  will  be  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  numerous  and  approaching  arm.ies 
of  France  ?  their  own  forces,  moft  confef- 
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fedly,  are  abfolutely  unequal  to  the  arduoui 
tafk —  But  may  they  not  hire  as  many  troops 
as  are  neceffary  from  their  neighbours  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  who  are  always 
ready  enough  to  difpofe  of  their  fubjedls  up- 
on fuch  occafions  ? — Bub  how  will  it  be  pof- 
iible  for  them,  alone  and  unfupported,  to 
find  all  the  neceflary  fums,  as  well  to  anfwer 
their  own  preffing  demands,  as  to  evade  the 
intrigues  of  their  potent  enemy  ?  at  beft,  how 
flow  are  the  motions,  and  what  difficulties  ge- 
nerally attend  the  march,  the  recruiting,  and 
the  command  of  fuch  fort  of  mercenaries  ? 
But  we  will  even  fuppofe  that  the  Dutch  army 
was  already  joined  with  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
fand  Auflrians,  Germans,  &c,  and  that  their 
whole  number  amounted  to  eighty  thoufand 
cfFeftive  men —  yet  what  could  even  fuch 
an  army  do  at  this  important  crifis  ?  Would 
it  be  able  to  meet  an  hundred  thoufand 
French  in  the  field,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
cover  towns,  fecure  garrifons,  &c  ?  Such  an 
army,  it  is  true,  if  it  could  be  got  together, 
and  got  together  in  time,  (which  I  believe 
will  be  fomewhat  difficult,  confidering  the 
low  eflate  of  the  imperial  Finances)  might 
delay  matters,  might  defer  the  fate  of  Hol- 
land for  a  little  while,  but  could  net  poffi- 
bly  flop  the  continual  progrefs  of  the  French 
arms,  and  fave  it  from  being  fwallowed  up 
at  lafl.  In  fhort,  upon  fuppofition  of  the 
Neutrality  of  England,  and  for  England  not 
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to  adl  by  land  as  well  as  by  lea  in  defence  of  its 
allies  upon  the  Continent  is  really  to  be  neu- 
tral J  I  fay,  upon  fuppofition  of  the  Neu- 
trality of  England,  Holland  in  all  probabili- 
ty would  be  reduced  under  the  French  yoke 
in  two,  or  three,  Campaigns  at  fartheft.  If 
our  fuperior  fleet  was  not  able  to  fave  even 
Oflend  from  thefe  conquerors,  furely  it  will 
be  ftill  of  lefs  feryice  in  proteding  the  inland 
towns  of  the  Lov/-Coun tries- —  Nor  could 
any  diverfion  we  might  be  able  to  make  by 
attacking  the  French  Sea-Coafts  be  of  the 
lead  advantage  to  our  allies,  or  give  any 
great  interruption  to  the  fchemes  of  the 
grand  enemy ;  as  thefe  towns  are  always 
well  prepared  againft  any  fudden  invafion, 
and  require  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  forces 
to  defend  them. 

I  muft  therefore  lay  it  down  as  an  un- 
doubted faft,  nor  can  it  be  too  much  infift- 
ed  upon  in  the  prefent  conjundlure,  that  the 
Dutch  are  not  able  to  defend  themfelves  by 
their  own  ftrength  -,  that,  whether  the  Em- 
pire be  at  peace  or  v/ar  with  France,  the 
fuccours,  which  may  reafonably  be  expeded 
from  thence  for  the  fervice  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  will  not  be  fufBcient  to  fave 
them,  and  confequently,  that  nothing  but 
our  fending  a  good  body  of  land  forces 
from  England,  or,  what  comes  to  much  the 
fame  thing,  taking  a  proper  number  of 
foreign  forces  into  our  own  pay,  and  ading 
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in  conjundion  with  our  allies  will  be  able 
to  do  it ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  both  na- 
tions, if  this  meafure  be  found  effedlual. 

I  repeat  it  again,  aSing  vigoroujly  in  con-- 
jun&ion  with  our  Allies  -,  for  without  them, 
unlefs  they  likewife  will  heartily  concur 
with  us,  and  exert  their  whole  power,  our 
utmoft  efforts  will  be  vain  and  ineffedtual 
to  fave  them,  they  muft  necelTarily  perifh, 
and,  however  fatal  the  confequence  may  be 
to  ourfelves,  we  muft  ftand  by  and  fee  it. 
For  no  Adminiftration  w^ill  be  ever  able  to 
vindicate  its  condud  to  the  nation  for  waft- 
ing its  blood  and  treafure  in  defence  of  its 
neighbours,  unlefs  there  be  fome  profped 
of  fucceeding  in  the  glorious  attempt,  which 
there  cannot  be,  if  Vv^e  are  deferted  and  left 
to  ad  alone.  England,  Holland,  and  the 
Empire  !  what  can  they  not  do,  whilft  they 
continue  united !  to  what  affrighting  dangers 
are  they  not,  each  in  their  turn,  expofed, 
whenever  they  fuffer  envy,  jealoufy,  diftruft, 
and  mutual  fufpicion  to  divide  and  weaken 
them  ! 

'Tis,  indeed,  extremely  unfortunate  to  be 
placed  in  fuch  a  troublefome  fituation,  where 
our  national  happinefs  fo  intimately  depends 
upon  that  of  other  people  ^  but  whilft  we  are 
a  trading  nation,  thus  it  muft  neceffarily  be ; 
our  Cuftomers  are  our  ftrength  and  fupport ; 
reduce  them  therefore  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  weak- 
nd's  and  dependance  as  no  longer  to  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  lay  out  their  money  with  us, 
and  we  muft  finkof  courfe;  what  therefore  we 
cannot  prevent,  'tis  our  duty  to  make  the  bell 
of—  If  my  neighbour's  unkindnefs,  or  ingra- 
titude, or  mifcondudt,  will  not  let  me  fave 
him  for  his  own  fake,  felf-intereft  muft 
make  me  endeavour  at  leaft  to  fave  him  for 
my  own.  If  we  are  refolved  to  defend  the 
town  to  the  utmoft,  we  muft  take  care  to 
preferve  the  outworks  as  long  as  poffible. 
What  then  the  i\uftrian  Netherlands  are  to 
Holland,  that  is  Holland  to  England,  its 
bulwark  and  barrier,  and  confequently  we 
are  very  little  lefs  concerned  in  its  defence, 
than  the  Dutch  themfelves  are —  7nore  con- 
cerned we  neither  are,  nor  can  be ;  and  there- 
fore 'tis  highly  unreafonable  in  our  neigh- 
bours, if  they  expeft  that  we  fhould  con- 
tinue to  do  more  for  them,  than  they  feem 
willing  to  do  for  themfelves  :  whilft  we  are 
ready  to  meet  them  half  way,  and  heartily  to 
join  with  them  in  carrying  on  the  common 
caufe —  this  is  the  utmoft  they  ought  to  re- 
quire of  us,  and  is  indeed  encouragement 
fufBcient  for  them  to  put  an  end  to  that  tem- 
porizing condud,  which  they  have  fo  long 
purfued,  and  enter  upon  the  m^oft  vigorous 
meafures  as  well  for  their  prefent  as  future  fe- 
curity  againft  the  open  and  iniidious  attacks 
of  their  inveterate  enemv. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  confider  the  political 
condition  of  the  other  ftates  of  Europe^  it  will 
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be  no  difficult  matter  to  demonftrate  in  the 
fifft  place  the  utter  impoffibility  there  is,  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  thofe  other  Eftates  of 
Italy,  which  belong  to  the  Emperor,  or  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  fhould  be  ever  able  towith- 
ftand  the  power  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples, 
upon  fuppofition  that  England  was  once 
come  to  a  refolution  to  aft  with  its  Fleet 
only  in  their  defence.  For  if  thofe  coun- 
tries are  at  prefent  in  fo  imminent  a  hazard 
of  finking  under  the  weight,  opprefled,  as 
they  are,  by  the  different  branches  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  how  much  more  ter- 
rible will  be  their  fituation,  when  there  is 
no  farther  diveriion  to  be  hoped  for  in  Flan- 
ders to  call  off  part  of  the  French  forces, 
and  no  more  money  to  be  expefted  from 
England  to  give  life  and  fpirit  to  the  dif- 
treffed  and  exhaulled  natives  ?  He  that 
knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that,  in  thefe  circumftances, 
the  conqueft  of  Italy  would  fcarcely  be 
inore  than  the  bufinefs  of  a  fmgle  campaign. 
This  well  deferves  the  moil  ferious  confider- 
ation  both  of  the  Swifs,  and  the  Venetians. 

'Tis  true,  Italy  was  formerly  remarkable 
for  being  fatal  to  the  armies  of  France,  fo  that 
it  has  been  emphatically  ililed  by  fome  Hifto- 
rians,  their  Grave.  But  the  conqueft  of  this 
country  will  be  much  more  eafily  executed  in 
the  prefent  fituation  of  their  affairs,  backed 
as  they  are  by  Naples,  and  Hipported  by  the 
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whole  power  of  Spain —  and  will  our  fleets 
be  able  to  prevent  the  Spaniard  from  fending 
continal  fupplies  to  his  forces  in  Italy  by  fea  ? 
with  all  our  fkill  and  vigilance,  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  effed:  even  thus  much : 
or  will  they  be  fufficient  to  prevent  numerous 
armies  from  perpetually  marching  into  it  over 
land  ?  will  it  keep  off  the  fiege  or  bombard- 
ment of  Turin  ? —  we  have  indeed  a  noble 
navy,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  more  than  truth  to 
affert,  that  the  royal  fleet  of  England  would 
be  a  match  for  all  the  reft  of  Europe  toge- 
ther, could  it  fairly  engage  with  their  con- 
joined fquadrons  in  the  open  feas.  But  let 
us  not  expedt  impoflibilities  from  our  fhips, 
let  us  not  vainly  exped:  them  to  fail  and  a<3: 
upon  dry  land,  or  to  command  the  winds 
and  feafons. 

We  have  no  trade  at  prcfent,  which  turns 
to  a  greater  national  account,  than  that  which 
is  carried  on  with  Portugal.  'Tis  our  un- 
doubted intereft,  therefore,  to  watch  over  their 
independance,  to  warn  them  of  future  dan- 
gers, to  take  every  meafure  for  their  fecurity, 
and  to  maintain  their  crown,  as  'tis  at  pre- 
fent  fettled,  in  the  Braganza  family.  But 
who  is  fo  weak  as  to  imagine,  that  after  the 
Spaniards  have  once  finifhed  their  conquefts 
in  Italy,  they  will  not  renew  their  ancient 
and  repeated  pretenfions  to  this  kingdom  ? 
and  how  long  will  Portugal,  if  left  to  its 
own  ftrength  only,    be  able  to   hold   out 
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againfl:  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain, 
or  even  againfl:  the  arms  of  Spain  alone 
if  it  adls  with  its  whole  vigour  ?  yet  this 
mufl:  be  the  cafe,  they  mufl;  be  left  to  their 
own  ftrength  only;  for  where  fhall  they 
procure  the  necelTary  fuccours  ?  Holland  and 
Italy  are  by  this  time  no  more  ;  and  as  to 
England,  its  new  fcheme  of  ading  by  fca 
only,  fhould  it  ever  be  embraced,  will  nof 
permit  it  to  fend  forty  thoufand  land-men  to 
their  afliilance —  and  yet  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  fleet  which  was  not  able 
to  defend  Oftejid,  will  be  as  litde  availably 
in  preferving  Lifl^on  from  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  Portugal  therefore,  like  all  the  reft 
of  its  neighbours,  muft  foon  be  reduced  to 
beg  for  terms,  and  yield  to  the  fuperior 
power  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. 

I  have  hitherto  taken  but  little  notice  of 
the  German-Empire,  in  examination  of  the 
feveral  points  before  me  *  not  for  want 
of  any  refpedl  to  that  augufl:  body,  but 
becaufe  I  really  look  upon  it  as  utterly  un- 
able of  itfelf  to  prevent  the  conqueft  of  Hol- 
land, Italy,  or  Portugal.  I  grant  indeed,  whilfl: 
the  whole  Empire,  whilfl:  the  feveral  mem- 
bers of  that  huge  diiproportioned  body  con- 
tinue firmly  united  under  one  head,  and  may 
be  perfuaded  to  ad  againfl  the  general  ene- 
my with  one  heart  and  hand,  as  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  hope  it  may  in  the  prefent  jundure, 
much^  very  much,  may  be  expeded  from  the 
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German  valour  and  military  experience  in  fa- 
vour of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  if  properly 
lupported.  For  valour  and  experience  alone 
are  not  fufficient  to  maintain  the  common 
caufe,  v^here  the  nerves  of  war  are  v^eak  and 
defedtive — We  willfuppofe  then  that  the  em- 
pire had  determined  to  attack  France  on  the 
fide  of  Alface  with  all  its  force —  but  where 
fliall  it  find  money  to  put  the  active  refolutions 
of  its  Diet  into  execution,  and  to  fupport  fo 
numerous  an  army,  as  fuch  an  expedition  will 
require  ?  Trade  there  is  but  little  in  all  that 
vaft  region,  to  promote  a  perpetual  circula- 
tion of  cafh,  and  fill  the  exchequers  of  its 
feveral  princes :  want  of  money  therefore  will 
be  now,  as  it  has  likewife  been  for  thefe 
many  ages  paft,  an  invincible  obftacle  to  the 
military  operations  of  the  Germanic  body. 

'Tis  probable  indeed  was  Germany  itfelf  to 
be  again  attacked  as  we  have  frequently  feen  it 
of  late,  the  brave  natives  would  even  hazard 
their  lives  without  pay,  w^here  theif  own 
liberty  w^as  fo  immediately  concerned :  but 
how  would  this  contribute  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Holland,  and  to  the  independance  of 
the  reft  of  Europe  ? —  He  w^ho  thinks  of 
invading  a  foreign  country  with  fuccefs, 
a  country  populous  and  firmly  united  in  it- 
felf, muft  not  only  have  treafure  enough  to 
furnifh  his  foldiers  v/ith  their  continual  fub- 
iiflance,  but  to  procure  all  the  neceflary  intel- 
ligence, to  eredt  magazines,  to  provide  con- 
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ftant  -fupplies  of  ammunition,  and  thofe  tcrx-* 
thoufand  other  things,  which  a  large  army- 
is  in  perpetual  need  of.  Where  then  jfliall 
the  Empire  procure  the  money  requifite  for 
fo  great  an  undertaking  ?  at  home  it  cannot 
raife  it ;  that  is  abfolutely  impoffible ;  and 
Holland  is  too  much  diftreffed  to  furnifh  all 
the  neceffary  fums:  recourfe  therefore  muft  be 
had  to  England  -,  and  how  ought  we  to  acS 
in  this  cafe  ?  are  we  calmly  to  fee  the  good 
difpofitions  of  the  Empire  loll  for  want  of  a 
little  pecuniary  affiftance  !  there  is  no  man, 
I  hope,  in  the  whole  nation  fo  very  mean- 
fpirited  as  to  give  this  advice —  in  fpite  there- 
fore of  all  their  refolutions  to  the  contrary,even 
our  Themijiocleans,  in  this  inftance,  would  find 
ihemfelves  under  a  fort  of  neceffity  of  break- 
ing thro*  their  naval  plan  of  operations,  and  of 
intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 
As  to  the  more  Northern  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, they  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
fcene  of  aftion,  and  think  themfelves  too 
little  concerned  in  the  prefent  danger  to 
ad:  with  that  vigour  and  refolution,  which 
the  common  neceffities  of  Europe  require. 
Money,  indeed,  if  plentifully  beitov/ed  may 
do  much  with  them,  and  perfjade  them 
to  almoft  any  thing  3  the  prince  who  bids 
higheft  may  command  their  forces,  or  at 
leaft  their  neutrality,  without  much  regard 
paid  to  the  juflice  of  his  caufe,  or  indeed 
to  their   own   true    intereft.     But  in   the 
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prefent  circumftances  of  things,    who  fhall 
hire  this  northern  army  ?  The  Dutch  will 
be  too  much  engaged  in  their  own  neceffary 
defence  to  be  able  to  fpare  all  the  cafli  re- 
quiiite  for  this  purpofe  3  nor  will  our  new 
ifcheme  of  politics   (fliould  it  ever  obtain) 
permit  England  to  give  penfions  to  their 
princes,  or  to  take  their  troops  into  our  pay 
— if  it  will,  why  all  that  clamour  againft 
former  mcafures  of  this  nature,  and  the  un- 
reafonable  outcry  againft  the  prefent  plan 
of  afting  ? —  If  indeed  the  Empire,  as  fuch, 
fhould  be  formally  attacked  by  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon,  felf-prefervation,  'tis  probable, 
may  incline  the  Northern  princes  to  fend  it 
fome  affiftance,  even  upon  the  moft  eafy 
terms ;  but  unlefs  this  Vv^as  to  be  the  cafe, 
they  will  very  little  concern  themfelves  with 
what  becomes  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  any  far- 
ther than  mere  weight  of  metal  may  be  able 
to  operate  upon  them — •  In  general,  people  are 
but  too  well  pleafed  to  fee  their  neighbours 
humbled,  and  their  rivals  in  trade,  or  power, 
or  influence,  reduced  a  little  lower,  without 
confidering  (whilft  the  danger  is  at  fome 
diftance  from  them)  how  the  event  may  in 
the  end  affed:  themfelves.     'Tis  this  ill-na- 
tured, or  envious  principle  fhall  I  call  it  ? 
which  has  fo  effedtually  blinded  the  eyes  of 
fome  of  my  own  countrymen,  and  will  ha\  e 
the  fame  unhappy  effeft  upon  the  more  re- 
mote flates  of  Europe,    whilft  they  regard 
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only  thjc  prefent,  and  negledl  the  true  inte* 
reft  of  their  country. 

I  fliould  be  extremely  glad  to  be  well 
'  convinced,  that  the  power  of  France  was  not 
indeed  fo  great,  as  it  has  been  here  repre- 
fented ;  that  ruined  in  its  trade,  exhaufted 
of  men  and  money,  neither  Holland,  Eng- 
land or  the  reft  of  Europe,  had  any  thing,  as 
yet,  to  fear  from  its  reftlefs  machinations. 
But  this   would   be   to   cry   peace,    peace, 
where    there    was   no  peace  -,  it  would  be 
lulling  ourfelves  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  when 
the  danger  was  really  greateft,  and  confe- 
quently,  however  quietly  we  might  fit  un- 
der fuch  a  calm  for  a  little  while,  the  pa- 
roxyfm  would  foon   return  upon  us  with 
redoubled  fury. —  'Tis  indifputable,  I  think, 
that  the  power  of  France  has  never  appear- 
ed greater,  nor  more  formidable,  than  it  has 
fince  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  Charles 
VI ;  becaufe  never  was  it  fo  firm.ly  united 
w^ith  Spain  before,  as  it  has  been  fince  the. 
furious  clamour  of  a  miftaken  and  deceived 
people  drove  us  into  a  war  with  this  latter 
nation.     From  this  remarkable  Era  may  we 
truly  date  the  beginning  of  our  own  calami- 
tics,  as  well  as  .thofe  under  which  the  reft' 
of  Europe  groans —  We  knew  the  Spaniards 
.alone  were  not  able  to  withftand  the  power 
of  England,   therefore,  right  or  wrong,   we 
will  make  war  with  them  ! —  no  !  for  that 
very   leafon  we   will  not  make  war  with 
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them,  unlefs  abfolute  neceflity  reduces  us 
to  it,  becaufe  we  fliall  by  this  means  ne- 
ceffarlly  force  them  to  throw  themfelves. 
Carte  blanche,  into  the  arms  of  France  for 
affiftance,  and  confequently  by  our  own 
folly  and  raflmefs  efteft  that  very  meallire 
for  our  moft  dangerous  enemy,  which  all 
the  policy,  cunning,  and  even  force  of  old 
Lewis  could  never  thoroughly  bring  about. 

'Tis  this  ftridt  Union  then  between  France 
and  Spain,  which  adds  fo  much  real  llrength 
to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  gives  it  a  ter- 
ror, which  it  never  fo  completely  had  be- 
fore. For  what  will  not  the  inexhauftible 
treafures  of  the  Indies  do,  when  diflribut- 
ed  by  the  moft  able  politicians  ?  They  v/ill 
not  only  maintain  armies,  but  even  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  wife  againft  their  ov/n  true 
intereft,  they  will  defend  fDrmer  acquifitions, 
and  purchafe  new  ones,  which  could  not 
otherwife  be  fo  eafily  conquered — >  nor  will 
it  ever  be  in  our  povv^er  (whatever  fome 
people  may  affedl  to  think)  however  wifely 
our  fillips  of  v/ar  may  be  ftationed  and  dif- 
tributed,  to  prevent  large  quantities  of  the 
all-powerful  metal  from  being  continually 
im.ported  both  into  France  and  Spain. 

The  old  Spaniards,  it  is  probable,  are  not 
quite  fo  well  pleafed  to  be  thus  unfequally 
yoked  with  the  French,  but  that  they  wifli 
themfelves  fiirly  got  rid  of  their  infolent 
con^ipanions.    They  are  too  politic  not  to  fee, 
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that  this  union  betvveea  the  two  nations 
muft  terminate  at  length  in  their  abfolute 
dependance  upon  that  encroaching  Power, 
which  never  lets  flip  any  opportunity  of  fix- 
ing and  eftabhlhing  its  own  authority —  but 
what  feall  they  do  to  help  themfelves  in  the 
prefent  exhaufted  condition  of  their  country, 
poor  and  half  peopled  ? —  nay,  fhould  even 
their  prefent  king  or  queen  die,  and  by  that 
means  furnifli  them  with  a  fort  of  opportu- 
nity of  attempting  to  (hake  off  that  abjedt 
dependance,  which  is  every  day  encreafing 
upon  them,  yet  I  don't  fee  how  they  will 
be  able  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  the  con- 
junfture  in  reafierting  their  former  Liberty. 
Their  own  natural  ftrcngth,  'tis  certain,  is 
by  no  means  fufficient  to  enable  them  to 
throw  off  the  French  influence  and  domini- 
on over  them.  To  whom  then  fliall  they  fly 
for  relief?  not  to  England,  their  old  friends 
and  fupportin*time  of  danger  and  diftrefs ; 
becaufe  we  arc  at  war  with  them ;  and,  what 
is  flill  worle,  at  war  with  them,  I  am  afraid, 
we  mufl  ever  be,  whilft  we  periifl  in  our 
Refolution  of  not  making  any  peace  with 
them  but  upon  the  previous  condition  of  no 
fearch  but  in  Port. —  I  do  not  fo  much  infifl 
upon  the  mutual  intermarriages  between  the 
two  fiates ;  but  it  wants  no  great  political  pe- 
netration to  fee,  that  whilfl  Spain  is  at  war 
with  England,  and  Italy  and  Portugal  remain 
unconquered,  France  may  be  always  fure  of 
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commanding  the  Spanifli  councils,  the*  Spa» 
nifh  treafures,  and  the  Spanifh  arms. 

Still  lefs  reafon  have  we  to  exped:,  that 
when  once  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Tufcany  fhall  be  reduced,  the 
Italian  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
/hould  ever  attempt  to  reaffume  their  liberty, 
and  fliake  off  the  authority,  which  France 
is  every  day  acquiring  over  them.  If  Don 
Philip  fhould  gain  an  eftablifhment  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
both  he  and  his  brother  of  Naples  mull  ever 
be  dependant  for  fupport  upon  the  hand 
that  made  them  kings.  They  would  ftand 
too  much  in  awe  of  their  new-conquered 
fubjedls  to  fet  up  for  themfelves ;  and  as  no* 
thing  but  their  ftrift  alliance  with  France 
would  be  able  to  fecure  their  dominions, 
there  is  no  queftion  to  be  made,  but  they 
would  pundlually  purfue  this  meafure. 

The  Venetians^  indeed,  may  at  length  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  neceffity  of  ex- 
erting themfelves  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
Italy  i  but  vain  will  be  their  ftrongeft  efforts, 
and  very  little  good  will  they  be  able  to  do 
either  themfelves  or  the  common  caufe,  if 
they  defer  engaging  in  the  war,  until  their 
allies  are  all  deftroyed  :  and  'tis  not  unlike- 
ly, that  even  this  wife  republic,  at  leaft  its 
dominions  upon  the  Terra  Firma,  may  at 
length  fall  a  facrifice  to  its  caution,  to  its 
darling  maxim  of  a  neutralit)-,  and  of  ne- 
ver 
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ver  interpofing  in  the  affairs  of  its  neigh- 
bours. It  is  indeed  extremely  weak,  and 
impoHtic,  to  be  alv/ays  feeking  expence  and 
running  ourfelves  into  dangers,  where  there 
is  no  neceflity  for  it  y  but  ftill  more  impru- 
dent, and  abfurd  is  it  to  let  the  impending 
ruin  come  juft  to  our  own  doors,  before  we 
begin  to  make  ufe  of  our  ftrength  to  oppofe 
it. 

Such  then  is  the  prefent  fituatlon  of  Europe, 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  every  where  encroach- 
ing upon  its  neighbours,  ftill  adding  town  to 
town,  and  going  on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength, 
whilft  the  bordering  ftates,  partly  thro*  their 
own  inteftine  faftions,  and  partly  for  want 
of  men  and  money  to  carry  their  more  vi- 
gorous refolutions  into  execution,  are  every 
where  obliged  by  little  and  little  to  retreat 
before  them.  Nothing  then  but  the  moft 
vigorous  interpofition  of  England,  at  this 
juncture,  is  able  to  fave  Europe ;  and,  give 
me  leave  once  more  to  repeat  it,  very  hap- 
py will  it  be  for  this  nation,  as  well  as  for 
its  allies,  if  fuch  interpofition  be  found  fac- 
cefsful ! 

In  ftritS  conjundlion  with  the  ftates  upon 
the  Continent,  we  may  indeed  do  much  to 
ftop  this  perpetual  progrefs  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  and  reduce  that  overgrown  Power 
within  fuch  bounds,  as  the  fafety  of  its 
neighbours  may  require  ;  but  without  them 
we  Ihall  be  able  to  effeft  very  little,  and 
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even  lefs,  perhaps,  can  they  do  without  us : 
there  muft  be  an  unreferved,  a  friendly  and 
acSive  union- of  all  the  parties  concerned,  if 
they  expedt  that  the  advantages  arifing  from 
the  common  confederacy  fhould  be  equal  to 
the  common  danger.  Let  them  remember 
by  what  means  old  Rome  became  emprefs 
of  the  world,  and  eftablifhed  its  domini- 
ons over  fo  many  ftrong  and  powerful  na- 
tions. One  of  its  own  hiftorians  has  em- 
phatically expreffed  it  in  a  very  few  w^ords, 
du?72  piignant  fingiiliy  iiniverfi  vi72cu?itur. 

That  man  then  muft  be  wilfully  blind, 
who  does  not  fee  all  this :  every  body 
indeed  does  fee  it,  and  in  fome  fort  ac- 
knowledge  it They   acknowledge    it, 

when  they  fay,  that  'tis  for  the  intereft  of 
England  not  to  fulFer  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
to  become  more  powerful  than  it  is,  nor 
that  any  of  our  Allies  upon  the  continent  be 
reduced  under  the  yoke  of  France —  The 
only  difference  therefore  between  Englifh- 
men  is,  what  are  the  moft  proper,  the  moft 
effectual  means  to  prevent  the  impending 
mifchief,  which  all  feem  fo  much  to  dread ; 
for  they  that  will  the  cwi^  if  they  are  fin- 
cere  in  their  pretenfions,  muft  neceffarily 
will  the  means. 

Suppofe  then,  in  order  to  fave  the  nati- 
on's money,   we  were  to  ad:  with  our  fleet 
only  in  this  conjuncture  ?  how  would  this 
affccl  the  French  fchemcs  upon  the  conti- 
nent ? 
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cent  ?  will  our  fleet  be  able  to  proted  Lux- 
cmburgh,  Antwerp,  or  Philipfburgh  ?  will 
the  whole  Royal  Navy  of  England  prevent 
Turin  from  being  befieged,  and  taken  ?  im- 
poflible  ! —  let  us  then  add,  (that  we  drive 
matters  as  near  as  poffible)  to  our  continual 
and  {Irongeft  efforts  by  fea,  (for  thefe  muft 
never  be  intermitted)  a  few  feafonable  fub- 
fidies  to  fuch  of  our  allies  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, as  are  mofl  in  want  of  pecuniary  fup- 
plies.  But  even  this  meafare,  tho'  fome- 
what  more  efTecflual  than  the  former,  would 
upon  the  experiment,  I  am  afraid,  be  found 
not  altogether  fufficient  to  anfv/er  the  mighty 
purpofes  we  fhculd  exped:  from  it.  I  am 
not  now  coniidering,  and  weigliing  nicely  as 
in  a  pair  of  fcales,  whether  v/e  might  not 
pofilbly  fave  the  nation  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a  year,  if  inftead  of 
fending  them  a  powerful  army,  we  affifted 
our  allies  with  our  fleet  and  money  only. 
The  diiierence  on  either  fide  is  a  mere  trifle, 
when  our  a/l  is  at  flake —  but  what  I  chiefly 
infifl:  upon  is,  that  this  fcheme  in  all  proba- 
bility would  not  anfvver  the  purpofe  it  is 
intended  for,  that  it  would  be  neither  fo  ad- 
vantageous to  ourfelves,  or  our  allies,  as  em- 
ploying as  many  of  our  Jiational  troops,  as 
might  conveniently  be  fpared,  and  taking  a 
proper  number  of  foreign  ones  into  our  pay, 
and  under  our  own  direClion.  For  the  mo- 
ney which  is  voted  in  parliament  for  fubfidies 

to 
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to  foreign  powers,  maybe  beftowed  we  know 
not  how  5  fome  of  it  may  flop  at  home  for 
prompt  payment,  for  freightage,  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  returning  ;  more  of  it  may  fall  to  the 
ihare  of  hungry  indigent  courtiers  abroad,  or 
be  thrown  away  in  magnificent  fliows,  coro- 
nations, &c,  and  but  a  fmall  fliare  of  it  be 
left  to  be  expended  according  to  the  original 
intention  of  the  donors:  whereas,  by  employ- 
ing our  own  troops  in  the  fervice,  whether 
national  or  hired,  we  have  ftronger  afTurance 
of  the  fuccefs  of  their  operations,  all  Europe 
is  convinced  that  we  are  heartily  concerned 
in  the  common  caufe,  that  we  are  refolved 
to  ftand  by  our  treaties,  and  in  earneft  in 
defence  of  our  allies.  This  again  will  give 
life  and  fpirit  to  them  in  return,  •  and  they 
will  all  adl  with  double  confidence  and  vi- 
gour, when  they  are  afiiired  of  being  fo 
powerfully  fupported —  and,  what  cannot  be 
too  much  regarded,  we  (hall  by  this  means 
keep  equal  pace  with  our  neighbours  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  have  an  army  of  well  dif- 
ciplined  and  veteran  foldiers  with  experienced 
officers,  and  generals  at  their  head,  if  we 
fliould  again,  as  at  prefent,  have  a  more  im- 
mediate call  for  them  ourfelves  at  home. 

In  {hort,  the  danger  is  now  become  too 
great  and  preffing,  as  well  as  too  near  us, 
to  be  gazed  upon  with  indifference,  or  to  be 
lightly  fported  with — The  grand  crifis  feems 
not  to  be  far  off,  and  confequently  this  is  no 
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fime  for  trying  new  experiments.  Were  we 
to  temporize,  and  adt  with  half  our  ftrength 
only  in  this  perilous  conjundlure,  that  half 
would  moft  indifputably  be  thrown  away^ 
and  at  the  year's  end  we  (hould  certainly  be 
found  to  have  exhaufted  ourfelves  to  no  man- 
ner of  purpofe — If  then  we  will  fave  Europe, 
if  indeed  we  will  fave  England  as  a  free, 
trading,^  and  proteftant  country^,  whatever 
may  be  the  confequence,  we  muft  adl  with, 
our  whole  force,  both  by  fea  and  land,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.. 

Frugality,.  I  grant,,  is  a  moft  excellent  vir- 
tue as  well  in  the  economy  of  ftates,  as  of 
private  families  ^^  but^,  as  the  wife  man  has 
long  fince  obferved,  there  is  a  time  to  fpend,, 
as  well  as  a  time  to  fpare ;.  and  fure  I  am^ 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  to  fpend,  'tis  now  ;, 
when  all  that  ought  to  be  near  and  dear  to 
us  as  Men,  as  Englifhmen,.  and  as  Chriftians 
is  at  flake !  vi^ho  does  not  fcorn  the  abjedl 
wretch,  who  when  he  is  in  danger  of  im- 
mediate death,  cries  out  there  is  no  need  of 
being  at  the  expence  of  a  phyfician,  he  has 
a  good  conftitution,  has  often  efcaped  the 
grave  already,  is  willing  to  truft  nature,  and  fo 
dies  to  fave  charges  ?  but  frill  more  contemp- 
tible are  thofe  ftate-mifer5,  who,  under  the 
plaufible  pretence  of  faving  the  nation's  mo- 
ney, will  endanger  the  peace  and  happinefs^ 
of  fo  many  millions  of  people. 

Surely 
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Surely  *tis  our  not  feeing  the  imminent 
danger  we  are  expofed  to,  the  inevitable  ruin 
which  attends  us,  when  once  Holland  fliall 
i>e  fwallowed  up  by  France,  that  makes  us 
thus  languid  in  its  defence,  and  thus  divid- 
ed, upon  the  expediency  of  thofe  acSive 
meafures  which  are  propofed  to  fave  it,  and 
which  only  can  fave  it.  Could  wc  but 
once  be  made  thoroughly  fcnfible  of  the 
ilridt  connexion  between  England  and  the 
Low-Countries,  that  they  are  indeed  its  bar- 
rier, its  outworks,  we  (hould  think  no  ex-- 
pence  too  great  in  affifting  them  to  main-, 
tain  their  independence,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  fecure  the  flame  of  war,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  from  reaching  our  own  doors.  Our  late 
terrors  and  alarnis  will,  I  hope,  produce 
thus  much  benefit  to  the  nation,  as  to  per- 
fuade  us  to  fpend  our  money  rather  in  avert- 
ing dangers,  and  in  preventing  them  from 
ever  reaching  our  borders,  than  in  laying  it 
out  in  endeavouring  to  free  ourfelves  from 
them,  after  they  have  once  invaded  us,  and 
are  beginning  to  difturb  our  internal  peace 
and  tranquility.  Oar  fituation  as  an  illand 
gives  us  in  fome  meafure  the  advantage  of 
byeftanders,  while  others  are  engaged  in  the 
game.  Placed  as  in  a  watch  tower,  fecure 
from  any  immediate  danger  of  the  battle, 
which  is  every  where  raging  around  us,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  direct  the  florm,  to 
fce  where  the  ncctflliry  fuccours  are  moll 
G  2  v/ an  ted, 
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ifvanted,  and  if  we  ad:  with  proper  vigour 
and  unanimity,  may  always  be  fure,  that  our 
fuccours  will  not  be  altogether  ineflfedlual. 

I  am  not  for  making  romantic  conquefts 
upon  the  continent,  fuch  as  were  formerly, 
as  impoliticly  as  fruitleffly,  propofed  by  our 
Edwards  and  our  Henries ;  but  felf-intereft, 
yea  felf-prefervaticn,  I  think,  commands  us 
fo  far  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  our 
neighbours  as  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  peace 
between  them,  and  punctually  to  fulfil  our 
treaties;  to  proted:  the  weaker  againft  the 
ilronger,  and  fo  equally  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power,  as  to  be  courted  by  them 
all  in  their  turns,  and  to  fecure  ourfelves 
(the  point  we  always  ought  to  aim  at)  an 
uninterrupted  freedom  of  trading  with  thern 
all.  This  has  been  the  conftant  plan  upon 
which  our  wifeft  princes  have  formed  their 
conduft  ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  to  their  prudent,  critical,  and  vigorous 
interpofitions,  from  time  to  time  with,  their 
potent  neighbours  on  the  continent,  not 
only  England  in  particular,  but  all  the  reft 
of  Europe  has  been  more  than  once  obliged 
for  its  liberty  and  independence. 

It  was  upon  this  plan,  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Pavia,  that  Henry  VIII  faved  both  France 
and  Italy  from  being  fwallowed  up  by  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria;' 
and  by  thefe  fame  means  likewife,  that  he  af- 
terwards prevented  the  proteftant  ftates  of 
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Germany  from  being  reduced  under  the  ab- 
folute  dominion  of  their  emperor.  Charles  V 
had  ambition,  courage,  wifdom  and  power 
enough  to  have  eflabliflied  that  fifth  monar- 
chy he  was  fo  fond  of,  had  he  not  been 
quite  fo  eager  and  forward  in  the  purfuit  j 
but  by  grafping  at  too  much  at  once,  tho' 
he  was  generally  fuccefsful  in  all  his  particu- 
lar attempts,  he  mifcarried  in  his  grand  de- 
fign.  The  weight  of  the  king  of  England 
thrown  into  the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the 
German  fcaic  was  always  too  heavy  for 
him. 

Philip  II  fteadily  purfued  the  fame 
fcheme  of  governing  and  giving  laws  to 
Europe,  tho*  the  plan  he  proceeded  up- 
on was  fomewhat  different  from  that  of 
his  father.  For  what  the  one  endeavoured 
to  effedt  by  open  war,  the  other  thought 
might  more  ealily  be  brought  about  by  the 
clofe  undermining  arts  of  policy.  If  the  va- 
lour of  the  father  bordered  a  little  upon 
Quixotifm,  the  wifdom  of  the  fon  had  too 
much  of  the  fox  in  it,  all  his  neighbours 
fufpefted  it,  took  the  alarm,  and  guarded 
againft  it.  He  began  by  attempting  to  re- 
duce the  Netherlands  to  his  yoke,  to  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  all  his  commands.  But 
here  again  he  was  prevented  by  a  queen 
of  England,  who  both  openly  aflifted  the 
poor  diftreffed  States  with  men  and  money, 
and  boldly  declared  herfelf  the  head  of  the 
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proteftant  league  upon  the  continent,  with 
the  knowledge  however,  the  encouragement^ 
and  concurrence  of  France. 

The  ftrift  union  of  France  and  England  at 
this  juncture  was  too  great  an  obflacle  tp 
Philip's  ambition,  not  to  make  him  endeaj- 
vour  all  he  could  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He 
therefore  raifes,  promotes,  and  fupports  a  fac- 
tion of  his  own  in  France,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Englifh  council,  Englifh  money,  andEng- 
lifli  forces,  he  had  indifputably  demolifhed 
the  French  king,  and  made  that  ftate  as  fub- 
fervient  to  his  political  views,  as  his  own  at 
prefent  are  to  thofe  of  France. 

England  muft  therefore  at  all  events  be 
conquered,  as  the  only  power  in  Europe  that 
was  both  able  and  willing  to  interrupt,  to 
impede,  and  to  ruin  the  fuccefs  of  the  Auf- 
trian  fchemes.  This  drew  on  the  fo  famous 
invafion  of  eighty  eight,  which  the  good 
providence  of  God  rather  than  our  own 
ftrength  difappointcd. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  fucceffor  purfued  a  very 
different  plan  of  policy  from  his  predeceflbr. 
War  he  feemed  to  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to ;  full  of  his  own  wifdom,  and  conceited 
of  his  fuperior  talents,  he  depended  entirely 
upon  negotiations  j  and  accordingly  his  em~ 
baffadors  were  fcGn  parading  it  in  every  court 
of  Europe—  but  as  every  court  in  Europe 
knew  king  James's  pacific  difpofition,  fo 
was  he  lightly  efleemed,  and   in  his  turn 
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duped  by  them  all.  His  allies  diftrufted  andf 
difregarded  him  ;  his  enemies,  the  enemies 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  threatened,  cajoled, 
dcfpifed,  and  governed  him.  The  confe- 
quence  of  which  was  an  univerlal  difcontent 
and  uneafinefs  amongft  his  own  fubjedts,  the 
lofs  of  the  Palatinate  and  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia to  his  fon-in-law,  a  general  invafion  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Imperial  States,  the  dif- 
trefs  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  a  diffo- 
lution  of  the  alliance  between  England  and 
France. 

The  mutual  and  early  diftruft  between 
Charles  I  and  his  own  people,  prevented 
England  from  making  any  confiderable  fi- 
gure abroad  during  the  reign  of  this  unhap- 
py prince —  But  had  either  he  or  his  mini- 
fters  known  how  to  have  made  a  proper 
ufe  of  the  then-fituation  of  Europe,,  had  they 
at  leaft  but  taken  due  care  to  have  kept  the 
proteftant  intereft  alive  in  France^  by  fup- 
porting  their  opprefTed  brethren  of  that  coun- 
try, as  they  ought  to  have  done,  that  nati- 
on would  never  have  been  fo  potent,  and  fo 
juftly  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours,  as  we 
feel  it  to  be  at  prefent. 

There  are  people  who  pretend  to  be  migh- 
ty fond  of  Oliver  CromwelPs  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment 5  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  his  fuperior  wifdom  extolled  to 
the  ikies ;  though,  perhaps,  after  all  his  po- 
litical fkill  may  be  as  juftly  dubious,  as  moft 
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©ther  paits  of  that  fortunate  man's  charaden 
However,  'tis  evident  from  his  whole  con- 
dudt  after  he  came  to  the  fupreme  power, 
that  he  thought  England  had  fomething  to 
do  with  the  continent  -, —  tho'  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  it  might  be  truly  faid  to 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  it  was  dur- 
ing his  adminiftration.  For  fo  equally  bal- 
lanced  were  the  feveral  principal  flates  of 
Europe  at  this  juncture,  Spain  and  France, 
the  Empire  and  Holland,  that  England  could 
really  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  them, 
either  for  herfelf  or  her  allies.  Nor  fhould 
I  perhaps  be  thought  to  go  too  far  in  my  af- 
fertion  was  I  to  fay,  that  the  crown  of  France 
owes  m.ore  to  Cromwell's  unfeafonable  war 
\vith  Spain  at  its  requeft,  than  it  does  even 
to  the  fo-much-applauded  politics  of  Riche-^ 
lieu  himfelf.  It  was  the  weight  of  England 
thrown  into  the  French  fcale  at  that  critical 
point  of  time  which  has  ever  lince  inclined 
the  ballance  in  its  favour. 

Charles  II,  indeed,  had  he  acSed  as  a  king 
of  England  ought  to  have  done,  might  have 
brought  matters  to  their  former  equality,  and 
once  more  have  rcftored  the  ballance  of 
power  amongft  his  neighbours —  but  inftead 
of  this,  (thro'  an  infatuation,  I  think,  pecu- 
liar to  his  family)  he  was  continually  throw- 
ing more  weight  into  that  very  fcale,  which 
already  was  but  too  heavy.  Whether  cor- 
rupted with  French  gold,  or  thro  a  fond-* 
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jiefs  for  that  country,  whither  his  unhappy 
^xile  had  driven  him  for  a  refuge.  He  both 
opprefled  his  beft  and  moft  natural  allies  the 
Dutch  in  two  fea-wars,  and  calmly  fuffer- 
ed  others  to  opprefs  them  j  he  paid  very  Iictle 
regard  to  the  complaints  and  diflreffes  of  the 
Empire  at  that  time  invaded  by  the  Turk, 
and  feems  to  have  been  even  well  pleafed, 
whilft  the  Spanifh-Netherlands  were  every 
day  finking  under  the  encroachments  df 
France —  But  his  people  were  not  thus  eafi- 
ly  blinded  and  milled.  They  clearly  faw 
their  true  intereft,  and  moft  eagerly  wifhed 
to  purfue  it.  They  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the 
frenchified  councils  of  their  King.  They  ad- 
drefled  and  voted  affiftance  to  Holland,  and 
a  war  upon  the  continent.  They  readily  con- 
tributed their  money  towards  carrying  it  on  j 
and  v/ere  willing  to  facrifice  both  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  flop  this  continual  progrefs  of 
the  French  arms.  Their  actions,  as  well  as 
fpeeches  at  this  time,  all  convince  us,  that  it 
was  the  unbiafTed  opinion  of  the  politicians 
of  thofe  days,  that  nothing  but  the  vigorous 
interpofition  of  England  could  fave  either 
Holland,  the  Empire,  or  itfelf  from  the  arms 
and  policy  of  their  common  enemy. 

The  coridnual  murmurs  of  his  fubjefts 
drew  on  at  laft  a  few  warm  remonftrances 
from  their  kingagainft  the  proceedings  of  the 
French,  and  introduced  a  feries  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  courts ;  but  as  there 
were  no  forces  ready  to  back  the  difpatches 
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of  our  embajQadors,  their  complaints,  tho* 
received  with  all  the  outward  refped:  imagin- 
able, were  in  reality  laughed  at  and  defpifcd 
by  the  French  -,  they  flill  went  on  in  their 
own  way ;  conquered  as  they  thought  fit, 
and,  when  they  were  a  little  out  of  breath, 
gave  peace  to  their  neighbours  upon  their 
own  conditions. 

The  liberty  of  Europe  feemed  now  to 
have  no  other  dependance  than  upon  the 
nieer   good  will   and   forbearance   of    the 
French  king —  the  Netherlands  were,   for 
the   greateft  part,    already  reduced   under 
the  yoke,  the  Dutch  at  mercy,  the  Empire 
divided  in  itfelf  and  exhaufted  by  its  late 
war  with  the  Turk,  and  Spain,  tho'  backed 
with  the  wealth  of  both  the  Indies,  in  want 
of  every  thing,  men,  money,   and  council, 
and  confequently  utterly  unable   to  with- 
ftand  the  next  attempts  of  their  perfevering 
enemy,    which  were  every   day  expeded. 
England  indeed  had  formerly  faved  Europe, 
when  much  fuch  another  dangerous  crifis 
threatened  its  independance,  and  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  openly  attempted  a  fifth-monarchy — 
but  v/hat  hopes,  what  reafonable  expedlati- 
ons  of  fuccour  could  be  raifed  from  thence 
in  the  prefent   unhappy   fituation   of  that 
country  with  James  II  at  its  head  ?  a  prince 
in  ftridl  alliance  with  the  common  adverfa- 
ry  !  a  prince,  who  inflead  of  defending  the 
liberties  of  Europe,   was  every  day  under- 
mining and  attacking  thofe  of  his  own  Sub- 
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je'As !  a  prince,  whofe  very  religion  prompt- 
ed him  to  wifh  the  utter  fubveriion  of  the 
whole  proteftant  intereft  and  its  allies  !  The 
French  therefore  might  with  fome  reafon 
expedt  his  concurrence  in  carrying  on  their 
fchemes,  as  he  in  r,eturn  might  want  their 
aid  towards  the  eftablifliment  of  his  own  ? 
but  what  good  could  Europe,  or  even  his 
own  People,  ever  hope  for  from  fuch  a 
prince  ? 

His  fubjedts  therefore  wifely  forefeeing  the 
double  danger,  the  immediate  danger  they 
were  in  both  of  becoming  themfelves  the 
flaves  of  their  own  king,  and  their  country 
a  province  of  France,  very  early  entered 
into  the  beft  meafures  to  prevent  it.  They 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  whofe 
near  alliance  to  the  crown  gave  him  the 
beft  title  to  defend  its  independance,  and 
whofe  military  fkill,  and  warm  zeal  for  the 
common  caufe,  marked  him  out  as  the  moft 
proper  perfon,  to  flem  the  overbearing  torrent 
of  the  French  fuccefs.  The  Dutch  were  too 
fenfible  of  their  own  intereft  not  to  hearken 
immediately  to  the  cries  of  their  injured  and 
opprefled  allies;  a  large  fleet  is  fitted  out,  an 
army  is  landed  in  England,  providence  prof- 
pers  the  glorious  attempt,  the  tyrant  abdicates, 
peace  is  reftored,  and  liberty  and  religion  once 
more  reaflTume  their  wonted  throne  in  this 
happy  ifland.  From  this  period  followed  a 
long  and  bloody  war  between  Europe  and 
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France  with  a  king  of  England  once  more 
at  the  head  of  the  grand  confederacy. 

'Tis  ridiculous  therefore,  yea  'tis  highly 
iniquitous  to  affert,  as  the  manner  of  fome 
amongft  us  is,  that  the  war  between  king 
William  and  France  was  begun  meerly  to 
fupport  his  title,  that  it  was  only  a  difpute 
whether  he  or  James  ihould  be  king  of  Eng- 
land. If  there  are  any  Perfons,  who  are  really 
fincere  when  they  fay  this, 'tis  no  want  of  cha- 
rity to  tell  them,  that  they  know  nothing  at 
all  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Would  kins; William  have  tame- 
ly  winked  at  the  deiigns  of  France  upon  the 
Netherlands,  could  he  have  been  perfuaded 
to  have  flood  ftill,  whilfl  Holland  and  the 
Empire  had  been  attacked  by  that  rapacious 
Power,  no  one  would  have  been  more  for- 
ward than  Lewis  himfelf  to  have  acknow- 
ledged his  title,  and,  to  have  flood  by  him  in 
defence  of  it  j  and  as  it  had  before  happen- 
ed to  his  brother  Charles  II  under  Mazarin's 
adminiflration,  the  abdicated  monarch  muft 
foon  have  been  obliged  to  haVe  fought  ano- 
ther country  to  have  taken  refuge  in.  It 
mattered  not  to  Lewis  who  was  king  of 
England,  fo  it  was  one  he  might  depend 
upon,  one  who  would  be  fubfervient  to  his 
meafures,  one  who  would  be  ready  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  juft  as  he  would  have  him.  He, 
who  formerly  would  have  made  the  prince 
of  Orange  king  of  that  country,  the  more 
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cafily  to  have  reduced  Holland  to  his  depen- 
dence, would  as  little  have  fcrupled  to  have 
oppofed  the  Stev^^arts,  and  to  have  maintain- 
ed him  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  had  he  thought  he  could  have 
obliged  him  to  a  neutrality  thereby,  and 
made  him  a  little  more  in  the  French  in- 
tereft. 

•  I  readily  allow  therefore,  that  the  tedious 
war  which  enfued  betvv'een  France  and  Eng- 
land, was  entirely  in  confequence  of  the  Re- 
volution. For  had  it  not  been  for  that  great, 
that  critical  and  important  event,  the  whole 
Netherlands,  and  even  Holland  itfelf,  had 
loiig  fmce  been  fv/allowed  up  by  their  over- 
grown neighbour,  and  we  ourfelves  had  funk 
with  them  without  fo  much  as  having  fought 
a  jfingle  battle  for  our  liberty  and  religion. 
Give  me  leave  therefore  once  more  to  affert, 
nor  can  it  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that 
had  not  England  vigoroufly  interpofed,  as 
it  did,  under  that  heroic  prince,  whofe  me- 
mory ought  ever  to  be  dear  to  it,  had  it  not 
largely  diftributed  its  wealth  amongft  the  ex- 
haufled  ftates  of  Germany,  had  it  not  fent  its 
well-refolved  armies  to  fight  its  battles  upon 
the  continent,  all  Europe  had  by  this  time 
groaned  under  the  oppreffions  of  thofe  mighty 
armies ;  which  were  every  where  feeking  to 
overturn  its  independance;  efpecially  asFrance, 
at  this  jundlure,  was  much  more  powerful  by 
fca  than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  indeed  a  match 
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'for  the  combined  fleets  of  both  England  and 
Holland.  I  grant  indeed,  thefe  glorious  and 
fuccefsful  efforts  coll  us  immenfe  fums  of 
money,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
and  that  we  even  yet  fufFer  under  the  debt 
contraded  at  that  time —  but  let  us  grant 
likewifc,  v/hat  is  equally  true,  that  this  blood 
was  fpilt  and  this  debt  contraded,  (not  to 
cppofe  the  family  of  the  Stewarts,  but)  in 
defence  of  our  own,  and  the  common  fafety 
of  Europe.  For  that  we  have  any  trade, 
any  liberty  left  us  at  home,  any  honour  and 
credit  abroad,  that  we  have  the  free  exercife 
of  the  proteftant  religion  amongft  us,  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  king  William's  wars  upon 
the  continent —  We  at  this  day  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  the  great  actions,  which  were  then 
performed,  and  therefore  if  fome  fmall  {hare 
of  the  burthen  likewife  be  thrown  upon  us, 
we  ought  to  be  the  more  eafy  and  patient 
under  it. 

The  acceffion  of  Spain  to  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  JI,  was 
fuch  a  vaft  accumulation  of  power,  as  once 
more  juftly  alarmed  all  Europe.  For  if 
France  was  really  formidable  to  all  its  neigh- 
bours, and  hardly  to  be  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  before  this  great  event, 
what  was  not  to  be  feared  from  its  adivity 
and  perfidy,  when  fapported  in  its  pretenfi- 
ons  by  the  whole  power  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  ?  Thefe  confiderations,  as  in  true  po- 
licy 
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licy  they  ought,  foon  drew  on  another  ge^ 
neral  confederacy,  the  end  of  which  was,  to 
hinder,  if  poffible,  thefe  two  potent  king- 
doms from  ever  coming  both  into  the  fame 
family. 

As  to  England,  the  whole  nation,  at  this 
time,  plainly  faw  its  true  intereft,  and  were 
for  vigorously  purfuing  it.     Nor  was  there, 
I   believe,    a   lingle   unprejudiced   man    in 
the  kingdom,  either   in  the   parliament  or 
out  of  it,  who  was  not  for  entering  into 
the  flridlefl  alliance  with  Holland  and  the 
empire  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects,   which 
were  fo  juftly  dreaded  from  the  exorbitant, 
and  flill-increafing  power  of  France.     The; 
man,  v/ho  had  ventured  at  this  jundlure  to 
have  difliiaded  our  entering  into  the  war,  or 
to  have  publicly  afked  the  queftion,  what 
has  this  ifland  to  do  with   the   continent, 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  looked  upon 
as  a  Papift  in  his  heart,  or  as  a  bigotted  Ja- 
cobite— Here  then  was  no  Dutch  intereft  to 
fway  our  politics,  as  was  iniquitoufly  faid  of 
the  former  reign  3  here  was  no  Hanoverian 
rudder,  as  fome  people  at  prefent  are  fond 
of  terming  it,  to  fteer  the  Englifh  veffel ; 
but  we  had  a  princefs  at  the  head  of  our 
councils  with  a  heart  eiitirely  Englifi  as  fhe 
exprefles  it  herfelf,   and  no  foreign  bias  to 
miflead  her — and  yet  the  whole  nation  was 
unanimous,  that  our  prefervation,  our  very 
being  depended  upon  our  ftridl  union  with 
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Holland  and  Germany,  and  that,  unlefs  wc 
entered  into  the  war  with  our  whole  force, 
by  land  as  well  as  fea,  all  muft  neceffarily 
link  under  the  heavy  yoke  the  French  were 
preparing  for  them. 

Our  expences  are  proportionate  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  danger  that  threatned  us,  and  the 
end  we  propofed ;  the  national  debt  ftill  goes 
on  encreafing,  whilft  our  armies  are  bravely, 
and  fuccefsfully  engaged  upon  the  continent 
(not  to  keep  out  a  weak  Pretender  from  reign- 
ing over  us,  but)  in  fupport  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe,  and  in  defence  of  our  own 
liberty  and  religion —  and  we  had  eiFedually 
carried  our  point,  we  had  completely  fecured 
both,  not  only  for  the  prefent  but  even  for 
fucceeding  generations,  had  we  not  bafely 
given  out  when  we  did  ;  had  we  continued 
true  to  our  own  interefts  and  to  our  repeated 
engagements  with  our  allies  ^  had  we  not 
fuffered  ourfelves  to  have  been  gulled  and 
deceived  by  a  fett  of  patriots,  who  under 
the  fpccious  pretence  of  faving  the  money 
of  the  nation,  moil  vilely  betrayed  it  to  the 
interefls  of  France  and  a  popifc  Pretender. 

Ever  fince  the  fatal  peace  of  Utrecht 
France  has  been  continually  encrealing  in 
trade,  in  wealth,  in  power  -,  fo  that  fcarcely 
ever  was  there  a  time  perhaps,  when  it  was 
more  truly  formidable  than  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  which  now  threatens 
Europe —  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  to  know 
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by  what  means  they  acquired  this  power, 
whether  by  the  ill  condud:  of  their  neigh- 
hours,  or  by  their  own  fuperior  induftry, 
fkill,  and  policy.  The  fadl  is  all  I  am  con- 
tending for,  and  that,  I  think,  is  indifputable, 
is  confeffed  on  all  hands.  If,  indeed,  the  blun- 
dering politics  of  former  minifters  have  con- 
tributed to  the  aggrandizement  of  our  enemies, 
by  omitting  the  proper  opportunities  of  dif- 
trefling  their  commerce,  and  difuniting  them 
from  their  allies —  how  are  we  to  adt  at  pre- 
fent  ?  are  we  alfo  to  join  in  thefe  weak  mea- 
fures,  and  to  perfift  in  ftrengthening  our  ad- 
verfary's  hands  ?  or  ought  we  not  rather  to 
amend  what  has  been  formerly  amifs,  and 
to  corred  in  ourfelves  what  we  condemn  in 
others  ? 

The  late  Earl  of  O- d  has  been  fre- 
quently, and  with  much  virulence,  accufed 
for  fuffering  the  French  to  grow  fo  great 
during  his  being  at  the  head  of  our  public 
affairs —  Be  it  fo !  we  will  even  fuppofe,  that 
he  well  deferves  all  that  blame,  which  his 
enemies  have  thrown  upon  him  on  this  fcore ! 
for  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  to  defend  him — • 
But  who  are  the  men,  who  more  efpecially 
abufe  and  condemn  his  conduct?  are  they 
not  the  very  perfons,  v/ho  now  ridicule,  and 
fo  vehemently  declame  againfl  a  war  upon 
the  continent  ?  who  fo  ftrenuoully,  both  in 
the  Houfc  and  out  of  it,  oppofe  every  vigor- 
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ous  meafure  which  is  propofed  to  humble 
and  deprefs    this  ftill-encreafing   power  of 
France  ?    If  then,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe 

Gentlemen,  the  earl  of  O d  was  fo  no- 

torioufly  in  the  wrong,  and  deferved  fo  very- 
ill  of  the  nation,  for  not  preventing  the  French 
from  becoming  thus  great  and  formidable  ; 
farely  our  prefent  Miniflers  are  entirely  in 
the  right,  and  purfuing  the  true  intereft  of 
their  country,  who  take  every  ilep,  and  exert 
every  nerve  of  government  to  reduce  this 
exorbitant  pov/er  within  more  moderate  li- 
mits— both  adminiftrations,  'tis  certain,  they 
cannot  think  wrong;  yet  we  find  them, 
with  their  ufual  confiflency,  equally  oppofing 
both :  where  then  are  their  principles,  and 
upon  what  motives  may  we  fuppofe  they 
ad:  ?  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  real 
good  of  their  country,  notwithilanding 
all  their  clamour,  is  very  little  at  their 
heart. 

Let  us  not  then,  my  Countrymen,  fufter 
ourfelves  to  be  amufed  with  the  idle  tales 
of  fuch  as  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  merely 
for  fome  gainful  and  vindidlive  purpofe 
of  their  own.  The  war  we  are  engaged 
in  with  France  is  entirely  Englifli.  It  was 
begun  upon  Englifli  principles,  and  will,  I 
truft,  be  vigoroufly  carried  on  upon  the 
fame.  'Tis  not,  as  fome  of  you  have  been 
feduced  to  believe,  whether  this  or  that  king 
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fhall  reign  over  us,  but  whether  we  (hall 
ftill  continue  to  exift  as  a  free,  trading,  in- 
dependant  and  proteftant  nation.     By  every 
law  therefore  of  God,  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, we  and  our  allies  have  a  right  (and  I 
hope  we  fliall  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it)  to  rife 
up  with  an  unalterable  refolution  to  reduce 
the  power  of  that  arrogant  kingdom  to  fuch 
reafonable  bounds,  as  to  be  no  longer  formida- 
ble to  its  neighbours.     For  our  own  part, 
as  the  late  repetition  of  their  intolerable  in- 
fults  feems  at  prefent  to  have  rendered  us  una- 
nimous,at  leaft  in  refentment ;  I  hope  we  fliall 
never  prevail  upon  ourfelves  to  give  them 
peace,  till  we  have  flripped  them  of  thofe 
inftruments  with  which  they  have  fo  often 
attempted  to  invade  and  to  enflave  us ;  till 
not  a  French  fliip  of  twenty  guns  dares  ap- 
pear on  the  ocean.     Ads  of  fortitude  in  de- 
fence of  our  liberties,  our  country  or  allies, 
are  entitled  to  all  the  praifes  we  can  give 
them ;  but  thofe  fons  of  violence,  who  fet 
up  for  arbitrators  and  difpofers  of  kingdoms, 
are  the  plagues  of  the  earth,  the  monftrous 
devourers  of  their  own  fpecies,  and  every 
hand  ought  to  be  lifted  up   in  vengeance 
again  ft  them. 

The  prefent  opportunity  feems  to  be  cri- 
tical in  our  favour,  and  to  invite  even  the 
moft  defpairing  amongft  us  to  hope,  to  adlion, 
and  to  perfeverance.  Our  inteftine  troubles  are 

happily 
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happily  fled  into  that  gloomy  and  remote  cor-^' 
ner  of  the  ifland,  which  firft  gave  them  birth, 
ind  where  they  can  be  no  longer  dangerous 
to  the  public  fafety.  Our  late  fuccelTes  i: 
iea  have  not  only  greatly  diftrefled  our  ene 
mies,  but  at  the  fame  time  fecured  a  very 
confiderable  branch  of  our  old  trade,  and 
opened  new  funds  of  wealth  to  the  adven- 
turous merchant.  The  Dutch,  fenfible  at 
laft  of  their  impending  ruin,  implore  our  pro-  >u 
teSion,  and  are  ready  to  enter  into  any 
meafures  we  may  propofe  for  the  general 
good.  By  his  Majeity's  wifdom  and  inde- 
fatigable pains  the  Head  of  the  Empire  is 
entirely  in  our  intereft,  as  by  his  modera- 
tion and  feafonable  interpofition  peace  is  once 
more  reftored  to  the  whole  Germanic-body, 
and  thofe  civil  diflentions  happily  extinguifli- 
ed,  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  fe-  /^ 
veral  States  of  thofe  vail  regions  from  adting 
vigoroufiy  again  ft  the  common  enemy,  and 
repaying  their  infidious  adverfary  for  all  that 
bloodflied,  ruin  and  devaftation,  which  he 
has  wrought  amongft  them.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  ft  ill  bravely  holds  his  enemies  at  bay, 
nor  will  that  fecond  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  be  ever  able  to  take  faft  root  in  Italy  Hi 
if  this  heroic  prince  be  as  ftrongly  fupported 
by  his  allies,  as  his  invincible  courage  de- 
ferves.  To  crown  the  whole,  we  have  a 
General  of  our  own,  whofe  high-birth  gives 

him 
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.j\  iiidilputable  title  to  be  placed  at  the 
1  of  the  confederacy,  whole  undaunted 
^e  has  been  tried  in  the  bloody  fields 
^)e,i.'jigen  and  Fontenoy,  whofe  military 
^ac'-cy  we  all  confidently  rely  upon,  and 
-^fq  quick  and  furprizing  fuccefs  in  freeing 
own  country  from  thofe  heavy  chains, 
xh  rebellion  was  preparing  for  it,  is,  I 
^e,  a  happy  omen  of  thofe  future  triumphs 
\.ch.  he  will  one  day  enjoy,  for  having  de- 
'^red  Europe  from  the  infolent  and  am- 
icus attempts  of  France. 
^Vhat  a  fortunate  conjundure  is  this,  and 
f    U  advantages  may  we  not  reafonably  ex- 
-1^  from  it,  if  it  be  properly  puriued,  if 
'  L>e  pifhed  with  all  that  vigour,  fteadinefs, 
Tfiunajimity,  which  the  great  occafion  calls 
?  Ho  vever  potent  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
t-^y  be,  tovv^ever  plentiful  in  its  refources^ 
Bl.  know  Sy  frequent  experience,  that  'tig 
fclther  inexliiuftible  nor  invincible,  that,  like 
H  other  fublvnary  powers,  it  muft  yield  at 
r*-  to  fuperior  force.     Whilft  England  and 
.olland,  the  Empire  and  King  of  Sardinia 
3ntinue  firmly  unked,    and  true  to  each 
er's  intereft,  'tis  impoflible  but  France 
'>  fink  under  the  weight  of  fo  many  po- 
enemies,  and  be  reduced  to  accept  of 
'^  i^ms  as  the  high  allies  fhall  think  pro- 
to  impofe  upon  it,  as  Well  for  their  fu- 
'  as  thw  prefent  fecurity—  'Tis  then,  and 
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not  before,  tliat  we  fhall  recfivc  and  enjo" ) 
the  reward  of  all  our  blood  ipflt,*  and  trea- 
ihre  laid  out  in  the  caufe  of  Europe  iri 
an  extended  and  uninterrupted  commerce^ 
in  a  fafe,  honourable,  and  lafting  general 
ipeace,  [ 
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